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New Views of Mr. Oscar Wilde. 


RAMBLING fishing village on the western shores 
of Torbay, with a rugged range of cliffs sloping 
down to the water’s edge—such is Babbacombe. 

An olc-world place, with its cluster of decaying 
cottages at the cliff’s foot, the thresholds of which 
are washed by the incoming tides; with its deeply 
indented harbour, its tiny fleet of boats, its chaos of 
tattered nets and broken oars, its everlasting odour 
cf ozone and fish and tar—an old-world place it is—or: 

was. For that ubiquitous spirit, Modernity, has found Babbacombe 
out, and in its dilettante attempts to improve, has already more 
than half destroyed the air of quaintness that so long brooded 
over the little village, and Babbacombe the quaint is fallen—is 
fallen. 

But still it is a lovely spot. Nothing can destroy the beauty of 
its situation—the grandeur of its coasts—the placid azure of its 
bay. It is a dwelling place for a poet still, and it was here 
that I sought and found the poet Oscar Wilde. 

He was spending a few weeks at ‘‘ Babbacombe Cliff,” a 
picturesque old manor house of 16th century date, whose 
mullioned windows glance down across a wooded slope within 
murmuring distance of the sea. 

_ I found him seated at an open window, for although the month 
was December, the air of this delightful place is mild as that of 
the Riviera. 

Luxuriously ensconced in a deep armchair, with eyes 
slightly elevated, and. head thrown carélessly back, his appearance 
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suggested the idea of indolence or ennui; but it was the abstrac- 
tion of a thoughtful mind, rather than the inertia of a vacant one 
that produced this result. Poetry is from within ; it is produced 
by the action of external scenes and circumstances on the 
sensitive plate of a poet’s soul. Hence the most important 
action of a poetic mind consists of absolute passivity—a complete 
abandonment of the soul to the inspiration of chance or surround- 
ing influences. It was in such a mood that Oscar Wilde seemed 
to be indulging at the moment of my entry; he was as one who 
waited for inspirations. He rose as I approached, and I had an 
opportunity of making a mental note’of hischief personal character- 
istic. I never saw a face so garrulous of the inner mind; it is 
such as is best described as a “‘ speaking countenance ’’—one that 
cannot keep a secret. In manner he is refined, not without a 
suspicion of wstheticism, and there is an engaging charm in his 
personality that would win him many friends and not a few 


disciples. 
He plunged at once into poets and poetry. ‘‘A glorious 
passion is poetry.” Keats is his favourite; ‘‘he is the greatest 


artist of them all.” He is prepared to admit, however, that there 
is “‘ often more colour than congruity in the creations of that 
remarkable genius ; with ability so great and judgment so im- 

- mature, this is naturally to be expected.” I find, although he 
did not mention the fact, that the celebrated letter from Keats 
to Fanny Brawne, in which the poet recants his late rhapsodies 
with regard to the sex, was, in 1885, purchased by Mr. Wilde 
for £18. 

Shelley is ‘‘ a magnificent genius,” but as far as his own per- 
sonal taste is concerned he prefers Keats. He likes a poet that 
‘“‘ walks on the-ground ;”’ Shelley is ‘‘ too ethereal.” 

He has no great regard for the Brownings—there is too much 
effort with them. Mrs. Browning is ‘“‘a dear good soul,” but he 
allots her a very secondary place. Her rhymes are shocking. 
‘She rhymes ‘ moon’ with ‘ table’!”’ he exclaimed. He wishes 
‘‘ Aurora Leigh ”’ had been written in prose. 

Robert Browning is too diffuse. It is a pity he did not concen- 
trate more. ‘‘I can revel in four of the closely compressed 
lines of Herrick,’’ Mr. Wilde observed, ‘‘ but I cannot tolerate 
dross in poetry.” Poetry should be absolutely without a moral. 
““That is a great thing in its favour,” Mr. Wilde writes, in a 
letter now before me, ofa poem of which it had been stated that 
it did not strive to inculcate any particular moral. ‘A poet 
should not think.” ‘“ Poetry is not the place for thought; we 
must have beauty, and beauty and thought are incoalescent.” He 
recalled that passage in ‘‘ The Excursion,” in which the poet, 
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discoursing of the effects of natural beauty on the soul of the 
youthful herdsman, says :— 
‘«‘ They were his life ; 
In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God 
Thought was not ; in enjoyment it expired.” 

Thought and Beauty cannot occupy the mind at the same 
time. 

Mr. Wilde is not a great Shakespearean ; he likes Ford and 
Marlowe, and Jonson and Massinger, and the Elizabethan 
dramatists generally, but he does not rave over Shakespeare. 

‘‘Lady Windermere’s Fan” has sometimes been paralleled 
with ‘“‘ The School for Scandal ;” it is, therefore, interesting to 
know what are Mr. Wilde’s opinions of Sheridan. He is by no 
means enthusiastic over the author of ‘‘ The Rivals.” ‘I do not 
rate Sheridan very high,” he writes in another letter; ‘‘ I consider 
Congreve far beyond him.” 

Milton is sometimes heavy; but ‘‘ Paradise Lost” is 
“‘ undoubtedly the grandest organ-music we have.” ‘ Very sober” 
is Thomson. There is one line in ‘‘The Seasons,” however, 
that he greatly admires—that in which the poet compares the 
colour of the wallflower to iron-rust ; ‘‘ the simile is perfect.” 

The life and fate of Chatterton is ‘‘ the most tremendous tragedy 
in history.” Wordsworth is sometimes fine; but, as a whole, 
“The Excursion” is ‘decidedly tedicus.” Tennyson is “a 
supreme artist.” ‘* The music of Swinburne is perfect.” ‘‘ What 
all-seeing eyes William Morris has!” Austin Dobson is ‘ verv 
delightful ”’—‘‘ you must get Austin Dobson.” ‘The other 
Austin is vulgar—‘ The Season’ execrable.” ‘There is not 
enovgh fire in William Watson’s poetry to boil a tea-kettle.”’ 

He wishes that it were always possible to convey poetry to the 
mind by some means other than print. ‘‘ Print is by no means 
the proper purple for Poetry to show herself in,” he says. 

The conversation turned to prose writers. He is a great novel 
reader. Amongst English novelists, he prefers George Meredith. | 
“The Egoist”’ is *‘a terrible book for human nature. Every 
sentence tells—every line is an arrow in one’s own soul.” 
R. L. Stevenson is very fine. Some people would rather have 
Rider Haggard; ‘‘ that is because they are insane.” ‘The two 
are not to be compared. ‘‘ Rider Haggard writes like a man 
playing football, and as long as he confines himself to blood and 
bruises he does well ; but immediately he begins to moralise, he 
gets outside his natural sphere’and becomes absurd.” He is not 
enthusiastic over Scott. He is able to read Thackeray’s ‘‘ Esmond.” 
Charlotte Bronté is “often quite charming.’ ‘‘ Robert Elsmere” 
“‘ everyone should read.” 
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He is thoroughly steeped in.French literature. Indeed, he is 
moe conversant with French than with English, and spends 
some months of each year in France. The French novel is ‘a 
miracle.” ‘They have brought the art of fiction to a point 
beyond which human genius cannot go.” 

The English stage is in ‘‘a shocking condition;” this is 
rather the fault of the public ; ‘‘ nothing but comedy and farcical 
comedy go down with an English house; the French are far 
ahead of us in matters theatrical.”’ 

On matters of English History he discoursed much and 
curiously. 

He likes the Puritans “for their thoroughness;” they are 
the only people he would burn—‘‘they really deserve burning—it 
is a great honour to a man to burn him.” But “ when the 
faith of the Puritan begins to broaden, that which constituted 
his greatest charm is gone; he is no longer a Puritan, and forth- 
with he becomes unworthy of the honours of faggot and stake.”’ 
There is much in the character of the Stuart Kings that he 
admires. William III. he detests. ‘‘ Kings ought not to be ‘ ower 
gude.’” His ideal King is ‘‘a man of high artistic sensibilities ; 
one who can write beautiful poetry; who can appreciate good 
music ; who is charmed with the beauties of painting and sculp- 
ture.” ‘‘ Not one who goes about with a swallow-tail coat on, 
laying foundation stones and doing little goodnesses.”’ ‘In 
matters of taste’’ our present Royal Family is ‘‘ shockingly 
deficient.” 

Theology was the next subject touched upon. He reads 
Theology every day; ‘‘ the history of Theology is the history of 
madness.” He much laments that religious literature is of so 
poor a quality. Dante is the only Christian writer of supreme 
merit. Wordsworth’s was the religion of nature rather than the 
religion of Christ ;, he is pantheistic rather than Christian. ‘I 


do not altogether believe in bringing children up on the Bible,” © 


Mr. Wilde observed. By the time they arrive at an age to appre- 
ciate the Book, it has lost, to them, much of its charm. Any- 
one taking up the Gospels for the first time at or about the age 
of 18 would be enchanted. ‘‘ What a marvellous personality ! ” 
they would exclaim, ‘‘ what a remarkable story!” ‘‘ But when 
their infancy has been surfeited with it, their manhood revolts at 
it. Their eyes have become blind by gazing at the sun before 
their minds are strong enough to comprehend and appreciate its 
vastness and its mzaning.” He has a profound admiration for 
the charactar and personality of Christ, bus he cannot accept the 
doctrine of his Divinity; ‘‘it would place too broad a gulf 
between Him and: the human soul.” I suggested that the 
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humanity of Christ bridges over the gulf that his Divinity creates, 
but in his opinion such bridgement is not adequate for the pur- 
pose. It is in the milder aspects of the Christ character that he - 
most delights: teaching the poor, tending the sick, discoursing 
of amarvellous and ideal Faith with a few uncultured fishermen . 
on the margin of Galilee. “In His utmost humanity, He 
approaches nearest the Divine.” Those scathing words that He 
uttered at Jerusalem on the eve of His betrayal—in which, in 
the divine consciousness of innocence and right, He hurls 
anathema and defiance in the teeth of the Pharisees who were 
clamouring for His blood, Mr. Wilde considers rather as an out- 
burst of spleen consequent upon the disappointment of cherished 
hopes and the defeat of a high and generous ambition. He dis- 
covered a certain partiality for the Pharisees; ‘‘ they were the 
repositories of all the learning 2nd culture of their times.” 

“Creeds are very personal things,’ continued Mr. Wilde. 
“Most of us believe in the great cardinal religious doctrines . 
That God made the Heaven and the Earth, and is the preserver 
and ruler of all things, few of us are prepared to deny: but when 
it gets beyond that, it becomes a merely personal matter.” ‘‘The 
same reasoning applies to matters of secular history: Henry 
VIII. reigned, granted; but if we proceed further, if we com- 
mence to tzll how he reigned and to pass judgment on his com- 
missions, omissions, and permissions, as a King, we get out of 
history into personal opinion.” ‘‘ History ends with a few bare 
facts; Religion with a few undeniable Doctrines—beyond that 
all is invention.” 

“Prayer is a splendid privilege, but itis the utmost presump- 
tion for a man to expect or suppose that his petition will be 
granted.” ‘“‘ Wnat a funny world it would be, to be sure, if the 
Almighty answered every prayer that is offered up to him! As 
though the All-Father does not know what is best for us!”’ 

From Theology to Thieves is a long leap. But it is like the 
man tu take it. He feels ‘‘ considerable sympathy ’’ with Burg- 
lars. ‘‘ In ninecases out of ten they only take what we really do 
not want.” ‘‘ That only may be accounted a loss that is some- 
thing gone from our own persons, or that it is impossible to do 
without.” ‘The loss of a finger is a loss; the loss of our last 
guinea is a loss; but the loss of a thousand pounds when we 
have a hundred thousand in the bank is nota loss.’’ Burglars 
broke into the house of a friend of his and made off with all they 
could lay their hands to. Mr. Wilde called ; everybody was in 
hysterics. He administered to them the consolaticns of this 
unique philosophy; he assured them that inasmuch as human 


* nature 13 so constituted as to be capable, in certain contingencies, 
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of dispensing with silver spoons and Japanese curiosities, a visi- 
tation of burglars is really a matter of very small moment indeed. 
“SNow, had someone fallen downstairs and broken a limb, it 
would have been a reasonable cause for distress; but really, 
silver spoons! Japanese curiosities! what good are they?” 

He is “very sorry Smugglers have gone out of fashion.” 
“What glorious places the creeks and caves of Babbacombe 
would be for smuggling enterprise, and what a pity it is that 
such fine natural advantages have to be disregarded.” Adam 
Smith (he believes it is) somewhere says that ‘‘if it had not been 
for Smugglers in the last century, the commercial prosperity of 
this country would have become extinct !”’ 

Pirates, too, are ‘‘ very fine fellows.” It was they who estab- 
lished the maritime reputation of England. What was his 
friend Sir Francis Drake, but a pirate? ‘‘ Every profession in 
which a man is in constant danger of losing his life has some- 
thing rather fine about it.” He would “ infinitely rather” see’ 
one of his boys a smuggler “‘ than a grocer serving up sugar, or 
a stock-broker baiting traps for people, and keeping himself 
secure beyond the reach of law.” 

Beggars are remarkable people. He greatly wonders that no 
one has undertsken to write the history of beggars. He is sure 
the subject is full of capabilities. ‘‘The life of an Italian 


beggar is one of the jolliest that can be imagined.” ‘‘ They have 
no need of homes who can live in the open air; their only 
requirement is food.” ‘“‘'l'he climate of England is a great hard- 


ship to the poor of this country.” 

He likes Jews. He has many friends among the Hebrews. 
He thinks Spinoza a very fine character. He seems to have 
some doubt as to whether Spinoza was really the founder of the 
Pantheistic sect. 

The conversation drifted into politics. ‘‘ We are all of us 


morc or less Socialists now-a-days,” he remarked. ‘‘ Our system 
of government is largely socialistic.” ‘‘ What is the House of 
Commons but a socialistic assembly?” ‘I think I am rather 


more than a Socialist,” he added, laughingly ; ‘‘ I am something 
of an Anarchist, I believe ; but, of course, the dynamite policy is 
very absurd indeed.” 

‘“* What a perfect fiasco is our system of penal administration! ”’ 
“To punish a man for wrong-doing, with a view to his reforma- 
tion, is the most lamentable mistake it is possible to commit.” 
“Tf he has any soul at all, such procedure is calculated to maie 
him ten times worse than he was before.” ‘It is a sign of a 
noble nature to refuse to be broken by force.” ‘‘ Never attempt 
to reform a man,” he said; ‘‘ men never repent.” 
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He loves true ignorance. He has not much faith in dur modern 
system of educating everybody. ‘A truly ignorant and unso- 
phisticated man is the noblest work of God.” 

And so he reasoned on ; the range of subjects, the div ersity of 
interests, that his conversation represented was truly surprising. 
He does not weary with profundity, nor bore with unnecessary 
detail. No arm-chair lecturer he. Like a bee, he flits from flower 
to flower, just tastes the sweets and passes on. His style is fluent 
and animated, with a sort of gentle insistence not infrequently 
found in men of strong mind. He avoids hackneyed terms and 
commonplace phrases ; his words are choice and ready ; he takes 
the lead in all topics of discussion, and initiates all new depar- 
turesin the conversation. His opinions are convincingly expressed, 
but not oracularly delivered. His conversation is entirely free 
from that ipse-dixitical ‘‘ cocksurishness” so often assumed by 
people on pedestals. I noticed one peculiarity: he makes very 
frequent use of one or two select words—‘ artist’’ is one, 
‘culture’ another, “‘ fascinating ” another, and so on. 

To accurately gauge the character of the man is a task for 
which I feel myself incompetent. Words are to him a means 
whereby he may disguise his own personality. He never allows 
us to see the real emotions of his heart ; his object seems to be 
to cast a glamour over us with the brilliance of his mind; he 
appears to sacrifice sentiment on the altar of analysis. He isa 
moral acrobat of a most extraordinary description. He stands 
before us a sane, plain gentleman of the nineteenth century, but 
in a moment, “Ela dye!” he is on his head, gazing up at us 
solemn as a Sphinx, declaring that up to this moment humanity 
has been labouring under a ridiculous delusion, that this is the 
natural gait of a man, and that God Almighty never ordained 
that he should go otherwise. He is so solemn, so composed, so 
self-possessed, wonder seizes us—is the man schooling us ina 
great fact, or fooling us with a great farce ! 

To deny everything that is generally credited, and credit every- 
thing that is generally denied, seems to be the first article of his 
literary faith. The world has long enough been dominated by a 
parcel of shaky old moralities. There is a proverb—so Trench 
would assure us—for every emergency in life. 

These proverbs have assumed oracular pretensions. They usurp 
the place of argument, they override precedent, they hold philo- 
sophy in scorn. To the vulgar they are invincible, indisputable, 
final. How can they be combated? Logic and learning are 
alike powerless. Thereis one way, and one way only; it is this: 
set a proverb to overthrow a proverb—meet maxim with maxim 
—combat saw with saw. It is a trick of the tongue. Set up a 
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counter-glitter of words ; out-sophisticate sophistry. Truth lies 
between the two extrentes of falsehood. Oscar Wilde has found 
his vocation. It is his to restore the balance of Truth disturbed 
by the falsely-named ‘“ philosophy” of proverbs. He does it 
well. His veracity is terrible—and all the more terrible because 
it is implied rather than direct. He leaves us not a lie to cover 
us. He strips our vices of their last concealing falsehood. He 
tears the rags from the gangrene we had been so careful to 
disguise, and beholds, with a malicious laugh, our consternation 
at the rude discovery. Oh, he isa grim physician! He applies 
no soothing emollient to the wourd he has so ruthlessly 
unwrapped. Exposure is the only remedy he prescribes ; let 
others find a better. Hence—because of the terrible truthfulness 
of the man—he is called a Satirist—“‘ satire’’ being the name we 
have given to truths that are not pleasant to hear. By those 
who do not take him seriously—who regard his truths as jokes— 
he is called Humourist. 

It-appears somewhat strange that a writer of this description 
should be so largely popular; but the cause is not far to seek. 
His admirers are divided into two classes: first, those who do not 
believe a word he says—who call him humourist ; and secondly, 
those who are perfectly satisfied with the truthfulness of his 
statements as applied to their neighbours—who call him Satirist ; 
and as these two classes constitute a very large proportion of 
Society, the secret of Mr. Wilde’s popularity as a writer is at once 
proclaimed. 

But Mr. Wilde is not a moralist in the highest sense of the 
word. There are two sorts of morality; or rather, morality has 
two sources. There is the morality of the taste, which is inspired 
by imagination ; and there is the morality of the soul, which is 
dictated and governed by the Decalogue. Mr. Wilde’s morality is 
of the first order. I never knew a man whose actions and beliefs 
are so controlled by taste as in hiscase. Taste, it may be said, is 
the conscience of the esthetic nature; and a well-regulated taste 
is as sepsitive in artistic matters as a well-balanced conscience in 
matters of morality. But in the case of Mr. Wilde the moral 
conscience is merged and extinguished in the esthetic conscience. 
He attacks the vices—they are so out of taste; he extols the 
virtues—they: have so picturesque an effect. 

Finally, the New Humour of which Mr. Wilde is said to be the 
great exponent, consists, I think, not in saying funny things, but 
in making funny discoveries. Dickens was a great humourist ; he 
was constantly discovering and proclaiming some little idiosyn-. 
crasy in humun nature that, by an inexplicable oversight, had. 
never been observed by us before. In this respect, Oscar Wilde- 
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is the Dickens of the moral character. He is ever discovering 
some peculiarity in our moral constitution that, strange as it 
seems, had never occurred to ourselves. The new light that 
these discoveries let in upon the soul strikes us with a strange 
sense of humour. It is not the sort of humour to keep an 
audience screaming. It fills us with a singular elation that often 
breaks into a chuckle, but never into a roar. This is the new 
humour. PERCIVAL H. W. Atmy. 


Dee 


Condensed Dramas. 





No. VIII.—‘‘ DICK SHERIDAN.” 


[Note.—This Condensed Drama, although it has no pretensions to 
accuracy, is founded upon incidents in a play of the illustrious 
(part) author of ‘‘ The Black Domino ” and other classics. The 
motives which led the hero to elope with Miss Linley and to 
keep the marriage a secret are not exactly those indicated in 
the play, but they appear to the author of the present work to 
be more than possible. The extraordinary duel occurred in the 
grounds of Durrisdeer, and has been admirably described by 
Robert Louis Stevenson in “ The Master of Ballantrae.”” The 
fact that Tom Jones and Roderick Random had followers 
named respectively Partridge and Strap is my only warrant . 
for creating the character of O’Leary. The episode of Abednego, 
the money-lender, was suggested by a passage in Congreve, 
and may with advantage be omitted in representation.] 

W. R. W. 


Act I.—The Assembly Rooms at Bath. 


Mr. Wade, the Master of the Ceremonies, is engaged in receiving 
the Company, who, strange to say, after exchanging a few 
words with their official host, appear to have had enough of it, 
for they immediately hurry away, leaving the M.C. in sole 
possession. 

(Dr. O'Leary enters.) 
Mr. Wade: Pray, who are you? 
O’ Leary : Sure now, there ye puzzle me. ‘Tis meself that’s a 
deeficult character to descroibe. I’m a graduate of Trinity, 
Dooblin, an ex-tutor, and a servant. out of place; also, for the 
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sake of the situation at the end of the act, and for comic reliéf 
jinerally, I’m temporarily a sheriff’s officer. 

Mr. W.: Then it’s clear you have no business here. Get out 
—or, I should say, quit these precincts, sirrah ! 

O'Leary (aside): Faith, I'll give him a bit of the blarney. 
(Aloud): Sorr, ’tis yerself that’s a handsome jintleman 
entoirely. 

Mr. Wade (who is apparently a simple soul): You really 
think so? Then you may remain. 

O’Leary : Thank ye, sorr. You see, I’ve a troifle of assorted 
writs I must be afther serving. Those issued against the frinds 
of my ould pupil, Dick Sheridan, I shall, regardless of the legal 
consequences, tear up; but those mint for his inimies I shall 
kape for service at the critical moment. So Oirish, you know. 
(Retires with Wade.) 

Dick Sheridan (enters): I’m supposed to be a dashing blade 
and a brilliant wit, but (sighs) ah! there’s not much dash 
left in me; and as for wit—oh, why did Buchanan discard that 
book of Sheridaniana and substitute his own bons-mots ? 

Lady Miller (enters) : Oh, brilliant but fickle one! so you love 
Miss Linley ? 

Dick (sadly): Alas! Ido. (Wipes away a manly tear.) 

Lady M.: Faithless creature! Fascinated by your sparkle, 
your vivacity, I gave you my heart, and now you throw me over. 

Dick (with a sigh): Ah, yes! Woeis me! I’m a devil with 
the girls, although I’ll be hanged if I know how I do it. 

Lady M.: But I will be revenged. Ha, ha! (Leaves.) 

(Miss Linley enters.) 

Dick (to himself) : Here’s another of them. They won’t let me 
alone. (Checks a rising sob.) 

Miss Lin. (with much sprightliness): Ah, Mr. Sheridan, I 
observe that your rippling stream of witty repartee is still bubbling 
and sparkling. 

Dick (with a groan): Yes; I can’t help it. "Tis my bright and 
sunny nature. (Aside.) I had better propose at once—she, like 
the rest of them, expects it—and get it over. (Aloud.) Miss 
Linley, will you be mine ? 

Miss Lin. (joyfully): Oh, Mr. Sheridan, I—— 

Dick (interrupting quickly); Ah! you hesitate, and you are 
right. Still, I have prospects. In the intervals of merrimert 
and roystering I have dashed off a poem or two, veritable gems-— 
posterity will find them in ‘‘ The Duenna’’—and have begun a 
play ; so I think I may assume that in the course of twenty years 
or so the doors of the Temple of Fame will yawn to receive me. 
Will you wait ? 
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Miss Lin. (making the best of a bad job): Richard, I will. 

Dick: Thank you. (Aside.) Got well out of that, I think. 
(Aloud.) And now, in order to show my devotion to my darling 
Betsy, I will retire to the passage and flirt with the other one. 
(Does so.) 

Lord Dazzleton (an elderly but agile nobleman) trips on singing : 
Tol-de-lol-de-liddle-ol-de-lay. Pardon my somewhat irrelevant 
capering, but as I illustrate the manners of the period, I am 
expected to dance before company. It amuses the audience 
hugely, and is an excellent substitute for witty dialogue. (To 
Miss Linley): Lovely Betsy, you are a great singer; I am a 
prolific but unappreciated composer; be mine, and you shall 
spend the rest of your days in warbling my unpublished melodies. 

Miss Lin. ( firmly): Certainly not. 

Lord Daz. (with effusion) : Many thanks, most ravishing female ; 
I will go and order the wedding-ring. Tol-de-rol ! 

Miss Lin. : You misunderstand me. I decline to marry you. 

Lord Daz. (in the playful. manner of the elderly. nobleman of 
the past): Ah! coy little popsy ; how she does adore me ! (Sings 
with appropriate action): ‘‘ You should see me dance the polka.”’ 
You should, rum-ti-tum-ti-tay. (Turns a “ Catherine wheel” 
through the open door, and so leaves.) 

Capt. Matthews (enters): Miss Linley, I am the villain of the 
piece ; be mine. 

Miss Lin. (aside): Dear me! Everyone seems bent on pro- 
posing to me to-day. (Aloud.) Thank you, I decline, 

Capt. M.: I understand ; you love another—the hero. 

Miss Lin. : Of course I do; am I not the heroine ? 

Capt. M.: But he is untrue to you. 

Miss Lin. (proudly): That I will never believe, come what 
may. 

Capt. M. (produces a society journal of the period): Then cast 
your eye over this paragraph. I don’t exactly know what it is 
all about—that is the author’s secret—but I am certain that it is 
indisputable evidence of Dick’s infidelity. 

Miss Lin. (casts her eye accordingly. Starts): What doI see? 
Then he is faithless. Oh, what shall I do? 

Capt. M.: Elope with me, your rejected lover. 

Miss Lin. : That seems a reasonable proposition, and just the 
sort of thing a nice, well-brought-up young lady would do. I 
consent. 

Capt. M.: Then I will go and order the carriage. 

Miss Lin.: Do. (Capt. M. leaves.) 

Dick re-enters. 
Miss Lin.: Away, Mr. Sheridan! You are faithless. 
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Dick (aside) : Now how the dickens did she discover that ? 
(Aloud.) Your evidence ? 

. Miss Lin.: An ordinary paragraph in a newspaper. Disprove 
it! 

Dick: Alas! I cannot. For as the author has omitted to give 
any information on the subject, none of us will ever know the 
true inwardness of that paragraph. But, if it will help you out 
of the difficulty, I am prepared to state that I still love you. 
(Heaves a sigh.) : 

Miss Lin. (joyfully) : That is quite sufficient. (Clasps him to 
her arms ; he submits limply.) But, dear me, I was about to 
elope with Captain Matthews ! 

Dick: You were! (Aside.) Oh, why didI enter and interrupt! 
Just my luck! 

Miss Lin. (archly) : Wouldn’t it be rather a pity to waste the 
carriage ? 

Dick (starts): Eh? Oh, yes, of course! (Aside, in despair.) 
Ah, me! there’s no help for it. (Hesitatingly.) Shall—shall I 
take his place? 

Miss Lin. (very effusively) : You must—you shall! (Throws 
herself into the arms of Dick, who weeps silently.) 

Mr. Linley—a very heavy father—(enters): Odsbodkins, 
rappee, and grammercy! But thou’rt a saucy wench. I tell 
thee, ’tis my firm intent that thou shouldst marry my Lord 
Dazzleton. 

Miss Lin. (firmly) : That I will never do. 

Lord Daz. (who has just skipped on): Oh, tol-de-rol. Carry 
me out—I’m fainting. (Is restored by a vinaigrette, and cuts a 
languid caper.) 

Mr. Wade, the M.C., and the rest of the company enter. 

Mr. Wade: I must apologise for interrupting the serious 
interest of the play, but the company decline to wait any 
longer in the passages in order. that the Assembly Rooms 
may be devoted exclusively to Miss Linley and her iove 
affairs. Moreover, I must remind you that the work we are 
now interpreting is a powder piece, and this is the only oppor- 
tunity in the play for introducing the usual local colour in the 
shape of a gavotte. 

Omnes (with the customary unanimity of a crowd): A dance! 
a dance! 

Miss Linley and others dance, Dick Sheridan sobs on a sofa. 

Capt. M. enters, and Miss Linley, for reasons best known to 
herself, staggers and falls into her partner's arms, and the dance 
ceases. 

Dick (aside): Bless. my soul, it’s the end of the act; I must 
dry my tears and wake up. (Docs s0.) 
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Capt. M.: I have come to escort Miss Linley home. 

Dick (comes forward, defiantly) : No, sir; I will see that lady 
home. 

Capt. M.: Then you shall do it over my dead body. (Sensation.) 

Dick: Or mine. (Still more sensation.) So let us at once 
show our breeding by brawling before ladies. 

Capt. M.: We will. (They prepare for combat.) 

O’Leary (aside): Begorra! now’s my chance. (Aloud.) Shtop! 
in the King’s name I arrest Captain Matthews. 


(Curtain.) 


Act II.—Sheridan’s Lodgings in London. 


Dick (discovered contemplating a bust of Shakespeare ; he is still 
suffering from intense melancholia.) : I came home, I understand, 
at six o’clock this morning, drunk and incapable—though how I 
acquired strength of mind enough to do it, I don’t know—and I 
am suffering from what they will call in the next century “ hot 
coppers,” that is to say, a burning headache and a raging thirst, 
so I feel just in the humour for writing comedy. (Proceeds with 
enviable ease to write “‘ The School for Scandal.’’) 

O’Leary (enters): Sure now, I’ve just bought the materials for 
an Oirish stew, and will now cook it in this apartment. In your 
prisint condition ye’ll find the smill consoling. (Prepares a 
barbaric dish in the background.) 

Dick: I say, O’Leary, I got well out of that elopement, didn’t 
I? It is true that I was obliged to marry the girl, but I was toe 
proud to claim her until I had achieved Fame and so forth. 
Good idea, wasn’t it? (Smiles a sickly smile.) 

O’Leary : Oh, ’tis yerself’s the broth of a bhoy. But, faith, she 
won't let ye alone. She wants ye to disgoise yerself as a hackney 
coachman, and droive her from the opera to-noight. 

Dick : Preposterous! I'll see her—whatever is the eighteentk 
century equivalent for ‘“‘ blowed”’ first ? 


(Sir Harry Chase and Lady Pamela enter.) 


Dick: Oh, here come the comic lovers, bursting with those 
Buchananiana which the author found so superior to Sheridan. 
What a‘ nuisance! (Sighs.) But I suppose we must go 
through with it. (Alowd.) Let us now endeavour tv convulse 
the audience. 

(They make the attempt.) 


Dick : By the way, before you go, I’ll give you a little comic 
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relief myself. *Tis true it’s not much in my line, but the author 
thinks it will lighten the part. It’s a charming little interlude, 
entitled ‘‘ A New Way to Repudiate Old Debts,” or ‘‘ Cracking 
a Bottle and Bouncing aJew.’’ ‘Tis a pleasant jape, reeking 
with refinement, or, as posterity will say, ‘‘funny without being 
vulgar.” (Enacts it gloomily, then moans) Ah! humorous, 
isn’t it ? 

Sir H. and Lady P.: Oh, excruciating! (They hurry away.) 

Capt. Matthews (enters) : I have just looked in to mention that 
I have bought up all your bills from a gentleman I met by acci- 
dent on the stairs, and that I shall shortly consign you to a 
debtor’s prison. 

Dick : Many thanks, good morning! (Capt. M. leaves.) 

Dick (brightens up a little): Ah! A ray of hope! Happy 
asylum! There at least I shall be free from the persecution of 
that pertinacious wife of mine. 

O’ Leary (who had gone out to answer the bell, re-enters): Oh, 
Dick, me bhoy! MHere’s the great Davy Garrick, looking 
altogether unloike his porthraits, coming upsthairs. 

Dick: Then I will retire to my bedroom. 

O’Leary : Sure, now, why ? 

Dick : Goodness only knows, unless it be to weep in solitude, 
and give you a chance. 

O’Leary: Thank ye, koindly. (Dick goes out ) 

(Garrick enters, and, with the aid of O'Leary, tries hard to 
amuse the audience.) 


Lord Dazzleton (enters, skipping feebly) : Tol-de-rol. I have 
found it most fatiguing to dance upstairs. 

Garrick: My lord, it is, I believe, your lordship’s opinion 
that the new comedy called ‘‘ The Rivals ”’ is a fine play. 

Lord Daz.: A mighty masterpiece. 

Garrick: Just so. (Dick re-enters, drying his eyes.) Well, 
here is the author, so kindly retire to the window. 

Lord Daz.: Why, tol-de-rol ? 

Garrick: In order that you may not recognise him till the 
right moment. 


(Lord Daz. retires up.) 


Garrick (to Dick) : You area great genius. Your play has been 
accepted by the Drury Lane Syndicate. Let me introduce you 
to the Chairman. (Indicates Lord D.) 

Lord Daz. (starts): The puppy who eloped with my inamorata! 
His play is trash! I don’t knowif it is a word in general 
use in the eighteenth century, but I repeat it—trash! The play 
shall not be produced. And so annoyed am I, that I will leave 
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the desirability of turning over a new leaf in the next act. 
(Goes out.) 

Dick : Mr. Garrick, if you really wished my comedy to be pro- 
duced, why did you play a practical joke upon a person whose 
influence could ensure its rejection ? 

Garrick: That’s my little joke—so characteristic. Davy 
was always a wag. Besides, I had to be introduced into the 
play—the great Garrick, you ‘know, such a picturesque figure, 
and there was no other way of doingit. (Leaves.) 

‘ Dick: Thank goodness-that the rejection of the comedy will 
ward off Fame and Betsey fora short time longer. 


(Miss Linley enters.) 


Dick (trembles and turns paler, aside): Oh lor! here she is! 

Miss Lin. : I have carefully examined the lireaments of every 
hackney coachman on the rank, but all in vain; so I have come 
here to tell my Dicky: that his play has been accepted at 
Covent Garden. Of course it will be a great success, and now 
all the world will soon know that I am his own little Tootsicum. 

Dick (whose gloom has deepened into that of midnight, aside) - 
D—n! Oh why am I so fatally attractive! Confound my sparkle. 
and vivacity ! (Bursts into tears.) 


Curtain. 


ACT III. 


Miss Linley’s Boudoir, a room devoted by her father to the- 
reception of his own guests. 


(Mr. Linley and Lady Miller enter.) 


Lady Miller: Your daughter still loves this Mr. Sheridan. 

Mr. Lin. (who is clearly aman of the world): What, madam? 
After eloping with him to France, and spending several days in 
his company! Odzooks, madam! Impossible ! 

Lady Mill. : It is nevertheless true; and if the play sueceeds 
to-night 

Captain Matthews (who apparently has the entrée to the bou- 





dotr, for he enters unannounced) : But the play will not succeed, for 


I have reduced an important actor therein to intoxication. I 
may. also add that, consequently, Miss Linley will be mine. 
Mr. Linley (aside) > Grammercy! it is amazing how all the 


off skipping for the rest of the piece, and seriously consider 
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rank and fashion of London are ready to sell their souls in order 
to marry my daughter—a mere concert singer, with a reputation 
that has decidedly gone off. 

Miss Linley (enters and stops suddenly): Oh! As my maid 
had informed me that Lady Miller was with you, I naturally 
concluded that you were alone. 

Mr. Lin.: So, saucy wench, you love this Richard Sheridan ? 

Miss Lin. (proudly): I do. And to-morrow he will be famous, 
for his play will be a great success. 

Captain M.: Then come with me and see it. 

Miss Lin. (scornfully) : I understand. You invite me in order 
that I may witness its complete failure. 

Captain M.: I cannot quite follow your line of reasoning; so 
I will leave you. 

Others: We all will. (They do.) 

Lord Dazzleton (enters) : Come with me, sweet dame, to the 
play. 

Miss Lin. : Thank you, I am engaged. 

Lord Daz.: Then, by the living Rum-ti-iddity, I will 
transform myself into a sympathetic character. Know you then 
that it is my intention to pay your lover’s debts, and gain your 
father’s consent to the marriage. At this point I would fain 
drop into pathos; but, on reflection, I think I had better not. 
ALeaves with the air of a hero.) 

Miss Lin. (to her maid) : Turn down the lights. 

Maid: Why, madam ? 

Miss Lin. : I am going off into a trance, and see things ; and 
I want a red glow and moonlight effects—they do help one so. 
(The lights are adjusted.) 

Miss Lin. (dreamily, but ecstatically) : Why should I take the 
trouble to go to the play when I can see everything here? I see 
the crowded theatre. I hear the preliminary demonstration in 
the gallery against the charge for programmes. I see the critics, 
all so calm and unimpassioned, writing their notices on their 
knees between the acts. I hear the voice of the prompter, also 
the hiss of the defective limelight. I see the manager come 
before the curtain, and say a good word for everybody and every- 
thing that is his, from the actor, who is the son of his old friend, 


to the liquor at the refreshment-bar supplied by his own wine 
merchant. I see—I see—— 


(Dick staggers in.) 


Miss Lin. (sees him): He reels! Then all is wrong. Speak ! 
Dick (with an air of melancholy, which on this occasion is mani- . 
festly assumed): It’s all up with us. The “‘booes” of the 
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audience are ringing in mine ears. The Temple of Fame is 
closed to me for ever, and the Fleet alone is ready to receive me ; 
so I have come to say farewell for aye. 

Miss Lin. (passionatel y): No, no. I will never leave you. 
(Embraces him.) 

Dick (aside, with the old, real, convincing gloom): I knew 
it. She sticks like a limpet. (In wild despair.) Oh, charm! 
Oh sparkling persiflage! Oh sprightly wit! Would that I had 
never possessed ye ! 

(Mr. Linley, Lady Miller, and Captain Matthews re-enter.) 

Mr. Linley (with arms uplifted) : Zounds! What do I behold ? 
My daughter in her lover’s arms! What an unprecedented cir- 
cumstance ! 

Dick : I only came to say farewell. 

Miss Lin. (aside): Not if I know it. (Aloud.) Father, 
Wooer, Rival, let me now tell you what I might just as well have 
told you long ago—Dick Sheridan is my husband. 

(Clings to Dick, who stares blankly into space, with immediate 
suicide in his eye.) 
Curtain. 


Act IV. 


Sheridan’s Lodgings again. The Bust of Shakespeare has been 
put in the corner to indicate Dick’s disgust with the Drama. 


Dick (if possible more wretched than ever): Everything is going 
as wrong as it possibly can. There was no rest for me, even in 
a debtors’ prison. I had enjoyed its welcome peace but a few 
short hours, when some meddling idiot paid my debts and set 
me free. 

Sir Harry Chase (enters) ; News, Dick, news! ‘‘ The Rivals’”’ 
will be repeated to-night, and by a slight change in the cast a 
dead failure will be transformed into a triumphant success. 

Dick (with a moan): Although historical it sounds prepos- 
terous ; but as it would ruin my chance of happiness, it will most 
certainly come to pass. 

Captain Matthews (enters) ; Will you fight ? 

Dick: I will, and that immediately. 

Captain M.: Not here. It is too dark. 


Dick: Nonsense! O'Leary, you have read the “ Master of 
Ballantrae ”’ ? 
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O’ Leary : Ivery loine of it, sorr. 
Dick: Then repeat the business of the duel; and we will fight, 
with apologies to Stevenson, by the light of a couple of candles. 

Captain M.: But that will not be sufficient ; the audience will 
not see that which they so much admire, my marvellous facial 
expression. 

Dick: What an unreasonable creature you are—and with a 
limelight all to yourself full on. Will nothing rouse you to 
action? Take that. (Strikes him with the flat of his sword.) 

E Captain M. (furious, exclaims in Welsh) : Bur-ur-ur-ur-roo! ! 
' (They fight for a short time, then a pause.) 

Captain M.: I must change my position; the light is in my 
eyes. 

Dick (aside): Just as if the lime light man won’t follow him 
everywhere! Artful beggar! Wants the centre of the stage. 

(The fight is resumed, and Captain M. stabs Dick in the 
shoulder, and so wounds him in the wrist. There is another pause 
for bandages.) 

Dick (aside): I’m getting the worst of this. (Suddenly.) Ha! 
“The Master of Ballantrae” again! Good old Stevenson! I'll 
grasp the Captain’s sword and so disable him. ’Tis true that, in 
the novel, it is a trick of the villain, but the audience will think 
it all right ; for they will never expect villainy in a character 
which, though a trifle dull, is wholly sympathetic. 

(The fight is again resumed and Dick seizes the Captain's sword 
and so brings him to the ground.) 

Dick: Beg, beg for your life. 

(Captain M., feeling that, although he has been played a 
scurvy trick, he has no chance of sympathy, begs for his life with 
a fine manly dignity, and leaves without a stain on his character— 
a result due in a great measure to his admirable acting.) 

Miss Linley (enters) : Pardon my intrusion, but ‘‘ The Rivals ”’ 
is this time a great success. Oh joy! oh rapture! And now you 
are mine—mine for ever! (Hugs Dick to her heart.) 

Dick (aside, over her shoulder): Alas and alack! Woe is me! 
My worst fears are realized ; and it is now all up with poor Dick 
Sheridan. (Swoons.) 





























Curtain. 
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The Theatrical Revolution : 


An Account oF THE REFORMATION OF THE ENGLISH STAGE IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 





V. 


Ist Player : I hope we have reformed that indifferently with us. 
Hamlet: O, reform it altogether. 





HE next afternoon at five, Roscius and Kenneth 
Daggerwood repaired to the theatre, where they 
had an appointment with Stage-Director Cornwallis. 

The day’s rehearsal was over, but they found 
that gentleman still immersed in business. He was 
instructing his assistant, officially known as Sub- 
Director West. 

** At one to-morrow,” said Mr. Cornwallis, “‘ you 
will run through with the understudies. Miss 
Tenterden, by the way, leaves us to go to the ‘Comedy No. 2’; 
you must replace her.” 

Sub-Director West ran his finger down a list of actresses 
against whose names were certain indications. 

‘There is Ida Carbury,” said he, ‘‘ now finishing at Glasgow. 
Travelling Inspeetor Murray says she has a fine bold method, 
and will go up for ‘ Master’ at the end of the year.” 

‘*Send for her to understudy ‘ Drusilla’ in Miss Tenterden’s 
place,” said Mr. Cornwallis. 

‘‘Pardon me,” interrupted the elder Daggerwood. “Is it not 
considered an affront to a lady of talont and position to propose 
that she should understudy ?” 

‘We shall not propose it to her,” the Director replied. ‘‘ She 
will be summoned to undertake the duty. Were we to be 
hampered with the fancies and prejudices of ladies in this pro- 
fession we could not properly cast our plays. Actors, like soldiers, 
must go where they are sent,and do what they have allotted to 
them.” 

‘* Dear me! That must be very distasteful,” Roscius exclaimed. 
“‘How can they have any home-life or any love for their work 
under such conditions?” 
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“There is a certain hardship in our system, I admit,” answered. 
the Director, ‘‘but it is important that actors should not bury 
themselves amid distracting private interests. If they prefer 
domesticity they can retire from the ranks of actors. There are 
many occupations in connection with the stage that admit of 
permanent residence in one city. One advantage of our system 
is that the old-time corruption by means of which some artistes 
got ahead of others can no longer operate. We look out for the 
best talent; and ability is an actor’s best means of advancement.” 

‘But here you snap up an actress of exceptional qualities only 
to bury her among your understudies.”’ 

““The understudy company is every whit as high-standing as. 
the acting one, so there is no degradation, as you seem to infer. 
And as for burying her, any other manager can take her from us 
at a week’s notice, so long as her name appears in the circular as 
not actually playing or rehearsing to play. Moreover, she wilh 
take her place in our acting company, if it chance that she is 
attached to this theatre when our monthly change of cast occurs. 
No one can be lost sight of, and according to artistic achievement 
all must rise, stagnate, or decline. We do not permit ourselves. 
to be influenced by the weight of the amateur’s purse or the 
lightness of her virtue.” 

Having received further instructions, Mr. West retired, and 
the Director turned to his visitors. 

**T promised you a look round this theatre,” said he, ‘‘ but you 
had better come to-night, and Mr. Charker, our Stage-Manager, 
will show you all at work. I am tired with a rehearsal that has 
kept me three hours on my legs, and if you don’t mind a glass of 
wine and a cigar, I would prefer to sit here and chat with you.” 

“In the year of my retirement, 1893,” said Roscius, ‘ the 
fortunes of our theatres were in a very unsatisfactory condition. 
One or two houses were filled to overflowing—others barely paid 
expenses—and several could get no patronage at all. It was said 
that attractive plays were scarce, and yet authors lay in wait for 
managers day and night. But the work of writers who had not 
won their spurs was so invariably worthless that managers turned 
a deaf ear. They lacked sympathetic imagination, and let slip 
many good things which, after being rejected on every hand, 
—achieved a lucrative success.”’ 

“« Distrusting their own judgment, managers would blindly com- 
mission established authors rather than experiment with an un- 
tried man ; and this excessive demand upon some two or three. 
caused the production of some very slovenly, ill-considered stuff— 
a réchauffé of old ideas being preferred to original matter.”’ 

“‘ However, when a dramatist had won a fair hold upon public. 
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favour by: his skill in redressing hackneyed combinations, his 
ambition led him to write something new and bold; and it was 
such courage on the part of men of ability like Gilbert, Pinero, 
Jones, and Grundy that saved the drama from absolutely dying 
of inanition. Capable dramatists were miserably few; for, 
success being an antecedent condition of the opportunity to 
achieve success, the new-coming playwright only got his chance 
at his own expense, or at that of his friends, and consequently 
the poor and uninfluential found the stage-door almost 


impregnable.” 
‘“No one has the least title to consideration who has not 
trained his abilities,” said Director Cornwallis. ‘‘ Playwriting is 


a special form of literary art, and there is a complete educational 
course prescribed for it at the Academy. Students learn the 
rudiments of their art methodically, und compete with each other 
for prizes and honours—the best productions remunerating their 
author without any trouble on his part to negotiate the work.” 

“Then dramatists have no longer to cadge about with the 
essence of their brains rolled up in brown paper? They have 
not to sound upon their ‘ own trumpet’ the merits of their work ? 
Drinks and dinners, and diplomatic contrivance are not necessary 
for the securing of the managerial ear ?”’ 

“Oh dear, no! The cleverest artificer is often the least 
successful huckster ; and the time spent in negotiating a play had 
better be devoted to the making of a new one. All we ask of the 
dramatist is that he shall turn out work that is up to the 
standard of value ; and whether it be likely to please the public 
or not, he is assured of having it produced to the best alvantage, 
and of being handsomely paid for his labour.” 

“‘T see; he must be a student at the Academy to have a right 
to compete. If he competes, he secures a fair judgment. If his 
work be meritorious, he may rely upon a just reward?” 

“‘ That is so. Compositions devoid of merit never go to the 
examiners at all, for the literary doctors who instruct aspirants 
in the necessary qualities, sift the competing work, and would 
advise pupils of manifest incapacity to retire from a hopeless 
fight; but any sound fruit of industry and talent is sure of 
recognition, and may gain either the first, second, or third prize, 
to each of which is attached a bonus ; or it may take honours in 
various degrees—commended, highly commended, or very highly 
commended. The prize plays are forwarded to the theatres for 
which they are suitable. The plays that simply take honours 
are remitted for substantial improvement, and generally are 
rewritten in collaboration with another author, who posseses 
some special quality which the first lacks. As many as four 
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authors frequently combine in the production of a single play, 
each being unequal to executing the work alone.” 

“* Tt used to be found very difficult for two writers to reconcile 
their ideas,” remarked Roscius. ‘‘ What a wrangle there must 
be when a group of clever men, each with a secret contempt for 
all the rest, and idolatrously worshipping his own fancies, hurl 
together heterogeneous material ! ”’ 

‘Not a bit of it! One master-mind guides the rest and edits 
the contributions.” 

“In the eighteen-nineties bankruptcy shadowed high-class 
plays, whereas those that pandered to the lowest intelligence 
rejoiced in golden sunshine. How are profits regulated now?” 

‘The Academy purchases the English rights at a price deter- 
mined by supply and demand, and on the first, second, or 
third scale, according to the prize which the judges have 
awarded.” 

‘The authors get a royalty, I presume?” 

‘No; they sell for a lump sum, on acceptance of the play.” 

“But if one play holds the stage for years—has a long run— 
and is again and again revived, while another fails and is with- 
drawn, surely it is not fair that the Academy should pay as much 
for a‘ frost’ as for a ‘ success?’ ” 

“The author of the ‘frost’ would very likely get more. 
Reward is given to merit; not superadded to popular favour. 
Plays that please the multitude, and accordingly hold the stage 
longest here, find the readiest market abroad ; and as the foreign 
rights remain at the author’s disposal, there is a tendency to 
write plays with this object. The comparative scarcity of purely 
artistic pieces raises them to a premium at the Academy, where 
the aim is to equalize rewards as far as possible, and to encourage 
dramatic illustration of every phase of life and thought.” 

“T am glad that it is recognized to be the duty of the stage to 
elevate public taste, and that those who devote themselves to 
this mission deserve to be protected from ruinous sacrifice. But, 
now, tell me what are the qualifications of those who teach 
playwriting, and what training is supposed to qualify the 
Associates to judge plays.” 

“The Doctors,” replied Mr. Cornwallis, ‘‘ are successful play- 
wrights. The Judges are those who have tried and failed.” 

“Humph! Does that work well? Successful men increase 
the number of their rivals by communicating the secret of their 
success. And he who has failed is apt to see no merit in the 

work of others.” 

“‘The objection you raise to our choice for Doctors might be 
urged against the teachers of all arts and professions. The best 
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instructor is he who has learnt his lesson best. And with regard 
to Judges, I may tell you that narrow-minded, splenetic persons 
are not elected to that Committee. The examination of plays is 
severe, but just. The Judges are not expected to find perfect 
plays, but simply to select the best.” 

“Ts Good Old Melodrama dead and buried ? ”’ 

“ The hotch-potch of timeworn situations, sickly sentiment, and 
fustian phrases, formerly so-called, has given place to the order 
of play to which this theatre is devoted—dramas of action, 
romances of vivid picturesqueness and exciting interest, which 
appeal to the emotions rather than to the brains. We deal in 
improbabilities, it is true; but we do not outrage common-sense. 
Our work is roughly poetical, and limns boldly aspects of nature 
which often call for tragic powers of interpretation of a very high 
order. Volcanic eruptions, floods, earthquakes, shipwrecks, 
balloon catastrophes, railway collisions, cyclones, uining dis- 
asters, and similar spectacles are treated with faithful reaiism, 
and are productive of acting scenes of heroism and pathos which 
none but actors of emotional strength can adequately compass.” 

‘- Here, then, I may find what is left of the old ‘ robustious’ 
method ?” 

‘‘ Here, if anywhere; but we have no blatant, frothy declama- 
tion—no substitution of artifice for art. Our performances are 
as much above those of thirty years ago, as our mechanical effects 
excel the clumsy contrivances that drew jeers from the insulted 
audience in those days.” 

“‘ Now that, owing to the variation of the hours of perform- 
ance, playgoers do not have to rush to the theatre straight from 
exhausting labour, or torpid with heavy dining, it is probable 
that they are not so bent upon frivolous amusements as formerly, 
and they may find pleasure as well as profit in contemplating the 
serious questions of life, so that the ambition of dramatists who 
write plays ‘ with a purpose’ is no longer deplored.” 

“‘ Your surmise is correct, Mr. Daggerwood, and indeed a 
‘purpose’ is now regarded as essential to every dramatic 
performance.” 

“* Whereas in my time it was an offence to accredit an audience 
with intellect. ‘More fit for the study than the stage’ was the 
cant reproach levelled at any problem of social life.”’ 

‘‘Tt was that which reduced dramatic art to such low esteem, 
and by limiting the scope for good actors and the appreciating ot 
of their power let in a flood of incompetents to justify that 
contempt. Plays appear to have been written in the tawdry style 
of cheap fiction, as if shop-boys and servant-maids were the only 
class they were designed to please.’’ 
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“‘ Not always,” protested Roscius, who retained an instinctive 
affection for old times, which made him inclined to champion 
their institutions when others began to abuse them. ‘‘ Some of 
our dramatists would bear reading : Pinero, for instance.” 

“But then authors of the calibre of Pinero could not find 
actors to realise their conceptions. The imaginations so 
laboriously put into form and language fell to commonplace in 
the hands of even the best actors of that time. Pinero hada 
morbid reluctance to witness his own plays in performance, 
feeling as a father would feel to see his dear offspring debased, 
mutilated, slaughtered. Ah! it is very different now, for although 
modern plays have a far higher and purer tone than formerly, the 
actors now use them as a mere foundation upon which to erect a 
fabric greater than the authors had conceived.” 

“Worthless stuff may be worked up into the likeness of 
diamonds, or an unskilled lapidary may spoil a priceless gem,” 
remarked Roscius. ‘‘ Assuming that your judges send you real 
jewels, what is your process of polishing? ”’ 

“We have pieces read aloud to us by members of our company, 
selected as appropriately as possible for the various parts.” 

‘“‘T understand that the identity of the authors is kept secret 
until after the critics have dea!t with the play.” 

“ Certainly, for the sake of securing strict impartiality. We 
are put into confidential communication with the authors by the 
Academy Registrar in order that their intentions may be done 
justice to, and that we may arrange with them whatever altera- 
tions are advisable. We overhaul the piece thoroughly, cutting, 
transposing, writing up, under their supervision, until every 
opportunity is made the most of. After this it is cast to the best 
possible advantage, and when the actors bring to bear upon each 
part their individual expertness a hundred new lights break in.” 

“Is the proportion of good plays greater now?” 

“‘ Unquestionably, in spite of the very much higher standard of 
merit which now obtains. Writers for the stage are taught their 
‘ technique ’ as exactly and comprehensively as an engineer learns 
how to make and put together a machine. Every man who can 
write at all writes for the stage, in addition to his special line of 
work. It is the popular medium now, and the very essence of all 
argument flies to the theatre for its most potent and far-reaching 
expression. Those who have noi the dramatic gift collaborate 
with those who possess it, and send forth their message to the 
world wi:h a certainty of being heard beyond the compass of 
books and newspapers.” 

“With so large an army of authors, and such a multiplicity of 
plays, it seems to me that either the nation must be heavily taxed to 
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pay for this luxury, or the authors must be content with a scale 
of remuneration that compensates them inadequately for the time 
they withdraw from other occupations.” 

‘We certainly do not assign a huge fortune to the composer 
of a hundred pages of dialogue. That was part of the general 
disproportion of things thirty years ago. But we pay very 
sufficiently for acceptable work. The economy effected in respect 
of interest on the national debt, army and navy expenditure, the 
maintenance of prisons and of certain useless offices of State, pro- 
vides the Government with ample resources for educating 
and recreating the people as well as for redeeming them from 
pauperism.” 

*“* None of your actors seem to be out of work,” remarked Mr. 
Daggerwood, senior, digressively. He had taken up the muster- 
roll of the profession that lay near his hand. This was a stout 
pamphlet, issued weekly, and containing all information necessary 
for the working of the theatres. Its main feature was a classified 
list of all persons employed in connection with the stage. Actors 
and actresses were registered under the headings of Students, 
Members, Fellows, Doctors, and Masters of Histrionics; Music, 
Literature, Aisthetics, &¢., having each a corps of devotees 
similarly assorted; and against every name was that of the 
theatre to which the artist temporarily belonged. ‘In my time, 
the majority announced themselves ‘at liberty;’ now among 
thousands there does not seem to be one idle. Have you a 
separate list of the unemployed ?” 

“No. Every Academician is in that list, and we can tell at a 
glance those that are available.” 

** T see some are marked ‘ Retired.’”’ 

“But those are incapacitated from service, or temporarily 
withdrawn under leave of absence. All certified players are 
attached to one or other of the theatres—understudying parts 
when there is nothing else for them to do. They draw regular 
pay all the year round, and are at call for any service compatible 
with their rank in the profession. This list will tell me where 
those actors are, and when they will be free to rehearse for me.”’ 

“Tt must very often happen that you have to take people who 
are strangers to you, and whose style does not exactly match your 
idea of the way in which the part should be played. Is there 
any difficulty in cancelling the engagement if your selection does 
not shape well at rehearsal ?” 

“None whatever. Actors are glad to relinquish a task which 
is not likely to result satisfactorily, for their resignation entails 
no monetary sacrifice—an interest which in the old days made 
them insist upon playing to the prejudice of the piece, and left 
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the manager who had erred in engaging them no power to rectify 
his mistake, although the success of the play might be in jeopardy. 
So absolute is my voice in this matter that if a part be misread 
the blame is laid upon my shoulders by the critics, who hold the 
actor responsible only for the execution of his work.” 

“You seem to have a plentiful supply of talent.” 

‘‘In London alone there are close upon three thousand certified 
players.” 

** And yet you reject all whom Nature has not qualified for the 
stage. Surely this extension of talent is out of proportion to the 
increase of population during the past thirty years?” 

““The admixture of races may have had something to do with 
it ; but indeed the histrionic gift was always widely spread, and 
only cultivation was needed to produce fruit instead of poison- 
berries. Now that the theatre is no longer a refuge for rogues 
and vagabonds, the very flower of our youth is given to it— 
ennobling itself and serving as an example for others. The stage 
is recognized as an exalted vocation, and players train themselves 
as rigorously as a priest for his holy office or an athlete for the 
arena, recognizing that they have to become models of what men 
and women ought to be.” 

“T must become acquainted with this new generation of 
players,” exclaimed old Roscius. 

‘Come to-night,” answered the Director, “ and I will intro- 
duce you to the bees in their hive. The curtain rises at eleven.’ 


PERSEUS. 
(To be continued.) 
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“ Greek and Greek,’* 


A Duologue, by Nora Vynne. 
(All rights reserved.) 


Characters : 
Lois. Woodhill. 
SCENE. 
Lois’ Sitting-Room. 
Lois and Woodhill seated at a table, on which are several learned- 
looking books, an inkstand, papers, &c. 


Woodhill: Well, I think you may be called a pretty fair 
Greek scholar by now. 

Lois: Oh, what a shocking thing to say of a woman. 

Woodhill: I mean for a girl—no, not exactly that—I mean 
you have done wonders in the time. Of course you have still a 
great deal to learn in the way of Greek prose, and Thucydides 
will stump you for many a long day yet; but anything else, 
from Herodotus to Sophocles, you ought to manage with the 
help of a lexicon. You have got the start ; you can get on as far 
as you like now. 

Lois: It has been so good of you to teach me. 

Woodhill: Better than you would have expected, eh ? 

Lois: Very much better. 


(They both laugh—she, frankly and pleasantly ; he, nervously 
and uneasily.) 





Woodhill: You didn’t like me, you know, when we met at 
Marlow. 

Lois: I didn’t. 

Woodhill :. And you showed your dislike pretty freely. 

Lois: Yes; that’s my way. I know it’s a very horrid way ; 
but then I show now that I do like you, just as freely ; and that 
makes up—doesn’t it ? 

Woodhill (aside) : Why yes, it does; after all it does. That 
is pretty. much what I wanther to say. That’s whyI am giving 
her Greek lessons—to teach her another lesson (with compunc- 
tion), and yet (aloud), did you know I was in the punt? Not 





* Adapted from a oa which appeared in the Speaker of 
ovember 5, 1892. 
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asleep when you and your friend—Mrs. Heron she is now—were 
talking of me. I heard what you said. 

Lois : Were you very angry ? 

Woodhill : You said enough to make any man angry. You 
said you could only believe that seven years ago I left Oxford an 
athlete and a scholar, by the assumption that I had spent the 
intervening years keeping a beershop in the City; that I was an 
exaggerated example of how completely a man may lose the God 
in him and be left alone with the brute by giving himself up to 
idleness and self-indulgence. 

Lois (quietly) : Well, it was all true, you know. 

Woodhill: It was none the more pleasant to hear. You said 
that though you knew I was younger than Heron, he looked a 
young man, straight and clean-built, and I looked a bloated old 
fogey of forty. Bloated is a very ugly word. 

Lois: And the thing is even more ugly than the word. But 
why should you recall all this, now you are quite changed? I 
should not speak of you so now—no one would, but what I said 
was true when I said it. You had quite lost the dignity of man- 
hood in your ill manners. 

Woodhill : Was it good manners in a lady to say so ? 

Lois: What right had you to expect the manners of a lady 
from me, when your own were not those of a——. No, that’s 
too strong. I won’t say it; for if you had listened longer you 
might have heard me say that the pathos of the thing was that 
crushed under the animal one could still see the dead body of a 
gentleman—not quite dead either, for I touched it once or twice 
and it winced. You must remember that I did not say all these 
hard things to you. 

Woodhill: You said several very sharp things—you were by no 
means gracious to me. 

Lois: I was horrid. But there were excuses for me which you 
do not know. I did not care then that you should hear them ; 
but I do care, now that you are so different, and have taken such 
pains to give me pleasure. : 

Woodhill (gives a little grunt of satisfaction. Aside): This 
is as it should be. I said I’d make her—she’s defending herself. 
Well, I'll listen. (Alouwd.) What excuses? 

Lois: I was so lonely and dreary and—well, the fact is, you 
were such a disappointment tome. It had been arranged all 
the year that Celia and I and another girl should go to Marlow 
together. "We knew that Mr. Heron would be staying there too, 
and we knew that if he was not already engaged to Celia, he 
would be within five minutes of their first meeting; but that 
did not matter, because the other girl and I could have amused 
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ourselves together and left the lovers alone, but at the last 
moment the third girl could not come. 

Woodhill (holding fast on to his r2szntmznt): You want into 
the thing with your eyes open. 

Lois: Why, yes. Celia and Mr. Heron had always behaved 
so reasonably up till then. Besides, it would have been mean of 
me to back out of the arrangement then, for of course Celia 
couldn’t have gone alone. I had such a dreadful holiday—left 
out in the cold doesn’t half express it. It was like sitting in a 
thorough draught. 

Woodhill (forgetting his resentment in sympathy): Heron 
should have asked someone down for the whole time to amuse 
you. 

Lois: To amuse me! Why, the dear man only considered me 
as something created for the convenience of the girl he loved, 
and a dead failure at that; and he was shocked at my selfish 
egotism in being discontented with my part; he couldn’t 
realise that I wanted to have a good time myself. He reminded 
me daily of my immense inferiority to Celia. He would ask me 
questions about my faults, and when in sheer dreariness I had 
admitted anything he wanted—lying on the floor and kicking in 
fits of hysteria, for instance—he would turn to Celia with an 
adoring glance, and say, ‘‘ Ah, you don’t do that, do you?”’ 

Woodhill (bursting into a laugh of amusement) : I don’t wonder 
you were angry. 

Lois: Angry! I wasn’t angry—I was only miserable. You 
see, I am a weak, fluid sort of person. I am so apt to take form 
and colour from my surroundings. When I am with people who 
like me, I can be quite nice, really ; but then at Marlow I was 
convinced not only that no one ever had, but that no one ever 
would, like me. There really are people who do, you know ; and 
I tried to find some excuse for my existence by thinking and 
talking of them; but he soon convinced me that auy friends I 
might have only liked me because they didn’t know Celia. 
Oh, it was dreadful! I felt so ashamed of myself. I used to 
walk along six feet in front of them, feeling like a leper. 

Woodhill (sympathetically) : What a thundering shame! 

Lois: It was so depressing—I grew so dull, that when people 
came down to see us, I hadn’t a civil word for them. 

Woodhill : Poor girl! I don’t wonder. (Aside.) So this was 
what was the matter with her—half-dead of ennui, and I thought 
her dull and ill-tempered, and laughed at her for pretending to want 
to learn Greek. Well, she hasn’t been dull asa pupil. I’ve enjoyed 
these lessons ; and she has proved the genuineness of her wish 
to learn Greek by her quickness in learning. I wish she hadn’t 
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learnt so quickly, for now the time’s come for this other lesson. 
(To Lois, who has been trifling with the books on the table, pre- 
tending not to watch him.) Your friends treated you rather 
shabbily, I think. 

Lois: Not at all. They are dear people—I love them. All 
proper lovers are like that ; they had no idea but what they were 
most considerate. When Iwas dull and cross, he only thought it 
was because I was of so much less amiable a disposition than 
Celia, and Celia thought I wasn’t well. Iam not telling all this 
to scold them, but to excuse my conduct to you. 

Woodhill: Yes? How does it excuse it ? 

Lois: Why, directly it occurred to them that I was not exactly 
enjoying my holiday, Mr. Heron began to talk about inviting 


you. He dangled you before my eyes, to comfort me; he told 
me delightful things of you. 


Woodhill: Delightful things ? 

Lois: Yes—he told me you were good-looking, good-natured, 
an athlete, a scholar—everything I most admire. When we knew 
you were coming, I said: Now, at least, I shall cease to be a 
mean interruption to other people’s pleasure; perhaps I shall 
even have a little pleasure myself. I thought: He will know 
that these lovers want to be alone, so he will take me away from 
them. He wiil talk to me about the things I care for. I shall 
-enjoy myself. And when you came—— 

Woodhill (with a mixture of compunction and resentment) : 
‘When I came you thought me an ill-conditioned lout. 

Lois: Yes, I did. So you were, you know. 

Woodhill: What did I do ? 

ois: You went away in acanoe by yourself for the sake of 
“* practice,” leaving me still playing third to two people who were 
both disappointed because they thought they had got nicely rid 
of the third for once. You met a City friend and giggled with 
him in undertones, leaving me with no one to talk to. You went 
to sleep after lunch, leaving me to wander about by myself, as if 
I was not deadly tired of myself! Infact, I had counted on you 
to restore me to some sort of good opinion of myself, and instead 
of that you confirmed the miserable self-contempt the lovers had 


raised up in me. (Losing control of herself for a moment.) 


You were the only man who had ever been rude to me 
in all my life. I don’t count the unpleasant people one has 
to meet sometimes in the way of business—servants when one 
has to screw up one’s courage and tell them of horrid faults, 
or tipsy cabmen who swear because you only give them 
thre2-and-six for a half-crown fare ; but the only person I was ever 
forc2d to meet as a friend, on equal terms—remember that I was 
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in part your hostess—the only person from whom I had an abso- 
lute right to expect courtesy, who ever was rude to me. No 
wonder I felt bitter against you, no wonder I said I would never 
forgive you until (recovering herself). Ah, well, I’m appeased now 
but I was very angry with you then. 

Woodhill: I don’t wonder. (Aside.) But I wonder at myself. 
Why, she’s a nice girl. I’ve learned that while I’ve been teaching 
her Greek, and she’s grateful to me for teaching her Greek, when 
all the while I wish I’d not begun it. 

Lois: You are quite different now. You have got back to 
what nature meant you to be. You do not look old or slovenly 
or—that horrid word. I can believe now the stories of your 
rowing at Oxford, and you have taught me Greek. I wonder 
what has changed you so. 

Woodhili : I wanted to change your opinion of me. 

Lois (pleasantly and frankly) : Well, you have changed it. 
Woodhill stands looking at her. She plays with the books, seeming 
not to notice his embarrassment. 

Woodhill (aside): And she says that so sweetly. And my 
motive—well, it won’t bear looking into—it won’t bear putting 
into words. I’ve been ashamed of it all the time. ‘‘ Teach her 
a wholesome lesson.” Why, it is revenge—revenge—no less. _ 
Revenge on a kind, friendly girl who has put aside her dislike, 
and grown fond of me—and even when she disliked me most was 
not unjust. What must I do—it’s too late to stop. I feel as if I 
had launched a thunderbolt, and feel now it’s too late to recall 
it—that it will crush something I’d much rather spare. Why 
can’t I think of a way out of this mess? (Aloud, as if involun- 
tarily); Then you like me now ? 

Lois gives him her hand. 

Woodhill (still aside) : Poor, weak little hand—poor, soft, kind, 
friendly little hand—why can’t I stop the bolt, why can’t I think 
of something else to say? (Alowd): Well I am glad to hear you 
say I have been of some use to you, because this will be our last 
lesson. I am going to California to-morrow. (Aside): There’s 
the bolt fallen now. 

Lois (with pleasant interest): 'To California? What a dread- 
fully long way to go! Are you going for long? 

Woodhill : I am never coming back. 

Lois: Oh, what a pity! Are not all your friends dreadfully 
sorry? Why did not you tell me of this before ? 

Woodhill (aside): She doesn’t care! She doesn’t care a bit. 
The bolt has missed fire. 

Lois (with friendly regret) :; Well, of course you want to go, or 
you wouldn’t be going, so I must not grumble, but I shall really 
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miss you. I shall have to write and tell you how my Greek goes. 
on. It was so good of you to go on teaching me all this while, 
when your mind must have been full of your journey. 

Woodhill (aside): A weak hand! Why, she’s volleying my 
thunderbolt like a tennis ball ! 

Lois: Does your friend Mr. Heron know you are going. 

Woodhill (aside): Heron! Heron’s an idiot. Introduced me 
to this girl and never said a word of warning. He knew of 
these Greek lessons and what I meant by them, and thought it a 
joke. 

Lois: And is this really good-bye ? 

Woodhill (with a sudden laugh) : Good-bye? Absurd! (Lois 
straightens her eyebrows and appears surprised.) Good-bye? 
No, of course it’s not good-bye. I won’t go; I never meant to go. 
I never meant to hurt you-—I couldn’t hurt you. Don’t you see I 
love you. 

Lois: Oh! (With much surprise and regret.) Oh, I’m so sorry. 
I thought you understood. The reason why I was tolerant of 
those lovers was because I knew the time might come when I 
was as foolish. It has. Oh,I’m sorry. I didn’t mean it to go 
as far as this, but—but——-. Why, you ought to have known. As 
if a girl ever cared for Greek and things except to please someone 
else who cared for them. It was to please someone else. (Pushes 
the books aside contemptuously and with emphasis. He looks 
at her bewildered for a moment, collects his books slowly, and 
blunders out of the room with them. She, left alone, gives a little 
gesture cf triumph, then slowly changes a big diamond ring from 
her right hand to her left.) 

Nora VYNNE. 
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‘“ Fame and Fate.” 





HE poet toiled in his garret high, 
*Mid the roar of London town. 
A dull grey pall hung over the sky 
Where the light fell dimly down. 
The poet sigh’d in his lonely room, 
** How long? How long? Oh, Fame, 
Wilt thou come when the cypress shadows my tomb, 
And trumpet aloud my name ? 
For years have I sought thee in vain, yet now 
Art thou coming too late to wreathe my brow ?” 


The poet slept as the morning light 
Crept out of her cloudy bed ; 

His song was sung, and into the night 
His toilworn soul had sped ! 

And Fame pass’d in at the open door, 
Where stood Death’s warder, Fate ; 

But the singer is silent for evermore 
And Fame pass’d out—too late ! 


And the World’s applause, like a pent-up wave, 
Broke vainly over a humble grave ! 
Otway THORPE. 
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Plays of the Month. 


“TWELFTH NIGHT.” 


Comedy, by William Shakespeare, arranged in four acts by AvuGusTIN DaLy. 


Revived at Daly’s Theatre, on Monday evening, 8th January, i894. 


* 
Orsino .. .. .. .. Mr. Joun Crate. | Malvolio .. .. .. Mr. Georce Ciar‘te. 
Sebastian -. «» «+. Mr, Smpyey Herbert. {| Fabian... .. .. .. Mr. WrtLiam Sampson. 
Antonio .. -. «» Mr, THos. BripGuanp. | Feste .. .. .. .. Mr. Lioyp Dausieny. 
A Sea Captain .. «+ ‘Mr. Hopart Boswortn.| Priest .. .. .. .. Mr. Powe... 
Valentine .. .. .. Mr. Atreep Hickman. | Officer ° Mr. GoLLan. 
Curio.. .. -. «. Mr. Lownpes. | The Countess Olivia Miss VIoLeET VANBRUGH 
Sir Toby Belch .. Mr. James Lewis. se ar - Miss CaTHERINE LEwIs 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek Mr. HERBERTGRESHAM.| Viola .. .. Miss Apa REHAn. 


There is just one scene in this revival to he vooaliial with un- 
alloyed delight. In the Cowntess Olivia’s garden, Viola drops 
upon a bench and fallsasleep. Twilight fades into gloomy night. 
The purple sky grows bright with stars. The moon rises behind 
great leafy trees and sheds a silver path across the sea. Soft 
voices sound, chanting a lover’s lullaby. And the love-sick Duke, 
with twenty lovely maidens in his train, steals on to serenade 
his lady fair, who, oblivious of him and his passion, bends long- 
ingly above the sleeping youth. 

The unfathomable deep blue of the heavens, the silver stars, 
the shimmering sea, Viola’s beauty, the gracious lady hovering 
near, the palely loitering singers in their gossamer gauzes and 
sumptuous brocades—in short, the sensuous atmosphere of luxury 
and love, and the wealth of physical loveliness—take one com- 
pletely captive. So beautiful a scene has never been devised 
even at the Lyceum. 

It has nothing to do with Shakespeare. There is nothing of all 
this in “‘ Twelfth Night.” Not even is the haunting, ‘‘ Who is 
Sylvia’’—here transformed (oh, Reverence, thy name is not 
Augustin Daly!) into *‘ Who is Olivia! ’’—not even this is ger- 
mane to the matter. But then, perhaps, here is one reason why 
the scene is so delicious, and can be drunk in like wine. For the 
comedy is a dull play, of mechanical make-believe, of practical 
jokes, of misunderstandings thinner even than those the author of 
“Tom, Dick, and Harry” has conceived, and a comedy, more- 
over, in which women make love to men, and in the doing it 
forfeit a very considerable portion of their woman’s charms. 
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What could be done with the play, however, Mr. Daly has 
done. He has not succeeded, as Mr. Irving did, in giving 
a dramatic tone to many of the scenes. His mind is cast in a 
different mould. Whereas the lessee of the Lyceum looks upon 
the play and sees that it is good for a few effects dramatic, weird, 
and grotesque; he of Daly’s perceives no more than many 
opportunities for, in Mr. Gilbert’s phrase, “lapping” the characters 
“in a lazy luxury of love.” Exquisite damsels, beautiful dukes, 
soft twilights, heavenly moons, ravishing melodies, these are the 
things one remembers. Only a small portion of the comedy, 
indeed, is in a fair state of preservation. The rest of the enter- 
tainment—to adapt Mr. Dick Phenyl—has been attending comic 
operas for years. 

Such old comedy as is played in an old comedy spirit, however, 
is very capitally.done. Mr. Lewis is not born for such riotous, 
robustious revellers as Sir Toby Belch, but he acts what he 
cannot be with wondrous breadth and drollery. Mr. Gresham, 
too, though he be not funny by nature, yet by thinking makes 
himself so, and presents a Stir Andrew Aguecheek of many ex- 
cellent qualities, restraint and naturalness being among them. 
The humours of Maria, Malvolio, and the Clown seemed on the 
first night very forced. But the latter made atonement by sing- 
ing charmingly. As for the sentiment of the play, that was in 
safehands. Miss Violet Vanbrugh’s stately Countess is quite the 
best thing she has done. There is artistic balance, a meaning, 
an expressiveness, in tone and gesture, of which her Lady Sneer- 
well gave no hint. Olivia has evidently been made the subject 
of careful study, and the gracious figure made of her betters Miss 
Vanbrugh’s reputation. 

The one word for Miss Rehan’s Viola is bewitching. Analyse 
her acting, and there would be much to take exception to. Her 
habit of playing to the house is destructive of illusion in fairy 
plays like this. Her tendency to recite speeches, in preference 
to speaking them, her undue deliberation and apparent resolve 
to get more emotional value out of a line than there is in it, 
would have to be urged against her reading of Viola. But who 
cares to analyse so delightful a creation? One’s instinct is to 
enjoy it and be glad, and it is good to indulge that instinct and 
enjoy its overmastering charm to the full. Her Viola is not her 
Rosalind, but it is very gentle, winning, and supremely lovable ; 
and whether she be living on her effeminate beloved’s smile, or 
suffering the extremes of comic terror, pitted against S’r Andrew, 
at all times she provides a delightful foreground—and, moreover, 
a poetica!—in the exquisite pictures which Mr. Daly in “‘ Twelfth 

Night ’ has happily discovered an excuse to compose. 
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*“ UNCLE’S GHOST.” 


A new and original farce, in three acts, by W. Sapte. 


* Revived at the Opera Comique, on Wednesday evening, 17th January, 1894. 





John Smithson .. .. Mr. Jonn TRESAHAR. Nobb3 .. Mr. H. Noaton. 

Cec'l Crawley .. .. Mr.CHartes Boateien.| Uncle Josiah Turbot ao Frep THoene. 

Professor Erasmus = Bartholomew .. iss Eminy THORNE 
Ss «es oe Mr. ALFRED MAuTBY. eo F Pee. 29 = _— Coote. 

Professor Sharp -. «- Mr. Ltongsn WALLACE. ae. mee iss E, BRiNSLEY SHER 

Professor Noodiechump = CHARLES LANDER. Ravin Pipjaw.. .. { IDAN. 

Doctor Howe -. «» Mr. E. DaGnatt. Jane .. .. .. «- Miss Noton. 

Doctor Watt -. «» Mr. Brannon Hurst. 





One of the prettiest things which the inexhaustible Mrs. 
Oliphant ever wrote was a story which might have been called 
‘* Aunt’s Ghost,”’ but wasn’t. The motive in this case and that 
in Mr. Sapte’s are identical—the return to the earth for a limited 
time of a spirit anxious to put right something which in its 
fleshlier days it had put wrong. Lady Margaret’s efforts to 
show her poor little niece where her hidden fortune lay moved one 
to tears. Mr. Sapte’s manipulation of his ‘ Uncle’s Ghost”’ 
does not, which perhaps is as well, seeing that his play is a 
fantastical farce, and a ludicrous piece of fantasy too. 

Ghosts generally are introduced upon the stage to inspire 
respect and induce a feeling of awe. Witness the shade of 
Hamlet’s Father, and the Hermit in “‘ Claudian.”’ But the other 
thing has been known. So Mr. Sapte is not beating up against 
that terrible current, popular tradition. Even if he were, how- 
ever, I doubt if the ingenuous—not to say childlike—humours of 
his farce would not reconcile the million to his innovation. For 
when Mr. Fred Thorne, a spirit of good sound body, appears to 
vex the disappointed soul of his impecunious nephew, Mr. John 
Tresahar, simple absurdities follow as the night the day, and even 
a Malvolio would see the joke. A neat solution of the problem, 
how to restore to the nephew the fortune left away from him, is 
arrived at by introducing the beneficiary as a very lively American 
girl, of whose liveliness Miss Carrie Coote makes the very most, 
and leaving it in the ghost’s hands to bring his nephew and the 
young heiress together in matrimonial bonds. Great capital is 
made of an old professor and an elderly widow by Mr. Alfred 
Maltby and Miss Emily Thorne. Indeed, the whole thing is 
carried through with irresistible energy and spirits. But to Mr. 
Tresahar falls the laurel. Were there a second Criterion, the 
premier place in the company would fall to this impulsive, alert, 
and far too seldom seen comedian. 

Mr. Jerome’s ‘‘ Sunset” precedes the farce. Its reappearance 
is notable by reason—not only of its immense superiority to the 
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usual first piece, but—of Miss Mary Kingsley’s assumption of 
Joan. The part is pathetic enough to stand out in clear relief 
with little or no art behind it; but Miss Kingsley’s pathos is so 
true, so nicely graduated, so artistically controlled, that for once 
the author’s cleverness is overshadowed by the player’s. 


“ THE CHARLATAN.” 


A New Flay of Modern Life, in four acts, by Robert BucHanan. 


First produced at the Haymarket Theatre on Thursday Evening, January 18th, 1894. 





Philip Woodville .. Mr. TREE. ! Footman .. Mr. Montacv. 

The Earl of W anborough Mr. NurcomBe Goup. Lady Carlotta Deepdale Miss Lity HanBreey. 
Lord Dewsbury Mr. Frep TERRY. Mrs.Darnley .. . Mrs. E. H. Brovke. 
The Hon. Mervyn Darrell Mt. Frepx. Kern. Olive Darnley .. .. .. Miss I. VANBRUGH. 
Mr. Darnley +.. -.» Mr. C. ALLAN. Madame Obnoskin.. .. Miss G. Kixeston. 
Professor Marrables -. Mr. Hotman Ciark. Isabel Artington .. .. Mrs. TREE. 


Butler... —Se 


“Give me a good mystery: one as puzzles judge and jury, and 
pretty nigh ’angs the wrong man.” That was the special weak- 
ness of the parish clerk in ‘‘ The Silver King ’’—the village Nestor 
who averred ‘‘ The Psalms is one thing and the Daily Telegraph 
is another ”—and the weakness of Mr. Binks (if the vogue of Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes means aught) is common to us all. Wise, 
therefore, with the wisdom of the serpent has Mr. Buchanan 
been to weave into his story of ‘‘ The Charlatan’”’ an impalpable 
web of mystery. Glamour and mystery, mystery and glamour— 
with these potent charms the magician playwright had worked, 
and with these on the first night he brought the vast majority 
of his audience under his spell. 

All is plain sailing at first. From the brisk rallies which 
ensue between Lady Carlotta Deepdale and the Hon. Mervyn 
Darrell, one divines merely that Theosophy has insinuated its 
bewildering and fascinating presence into the country seat of old 
Lord Wanborough, and that the tastes of the young cousins are 
the whole world apart. He lives the “ higher life,” inhales with 
languid delight ‘‘the aroma of decay,’’ finds “‘ the only enjoy- 
ment in life in the spasm of artistic agony which arises from 
social decay, out of which springs literature, which is life,” and 
is in brief an extremely egotistical, pessimistic and over-cultured 
young man. Lady Carlotta, on the other hand, is all spring 
and sunshine. She revels in “ plum-pudding and Dickens,” is a 
“‘ vulgar optimist,” irradiates the castle with her glorious beauty 
and sunny smile, and doubtless holds the championship medal of 
the Wanborough Golf Club. But the reach for plain sailing is 
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soon traversed. With the entrance of Miss Arlington, the Earl's 
ward, a note of mystery is struck. 

Miss Arlington is fragile, pallid, and intense. She lives in the 
clouds, has premonitions, and can feel no happiness in the loyal 
affection, handsome rent-roll, title, and political celebrity of Lord 
Dewsbury, her robustious fiancé. Moreover, she suffers from 
disturbing memories. One is of her father, an adventurous 
explorer in Thibet, good news of whom is now almost past praying 
for. The other is of a love passage in Calcutta years ago. Its 
nature is soon learned. While singing—very prettily and 
touchingly—in the glow of a saffron sunset, a visitor glides 
stealthily into the darkened room. It is her rejected Eurasian 
lover of long ago. He bears a different name, is now a shining 
light of the sham Theosophists, and is there to work out a vile 
revenge for her (not undeserved) past disdain. 

He knows that Colonel Arlington lives, and, to lure the impres- 
sionable girl into his net, proposes to use that knowledge in a 
startling way. With the help of a rather too obvious Russian 
adventuress, a famous Theosophist, also a guest of the Earl's, a 
séance is given, during which a vision of the missing traveller is 
by a trick made to appear to sceptics and believers alike, imme- 
diately prior to the arrival of a telegram from the explorer him- 
self announcing his safety and return. This cruel jugglery is 
merely the first step, however, in Philip Woodville’s scheme. 
Since Miss Arlington will not and cannot marry him, he resolves 
that she shall marry no one else. To this end he employs his 
hypnotic influence over her, as Joseph Balsamo used his over 
Lorenza in Dumas’s “ Memoirs of a Physician.” From his 
quarters in the turret-room at dead of night he wills the poor 
girl to leave her bed and cometohim. Obedient to the summons 
her white-robed figure glides alcng the terrace, and enters his 
room. In hypnotic sleep, again like Balsamo’s victim, she avows 
her love for Woodville. But her virginal presence calms his 
passion. Her avowal of love disarms him. His better nature is 
aroused, and he wakes her only to soothe her wild fears and con- 
fess his whole course of treachery and baseness. This confession, 
strong in his resolve to make amends, he repeats next morning 
to his host and fellow guests, as did Mr. H. A. Jones’s Judah 
before him. But his ignominious departure for his native land 
does not take place before Miss Arlington, has let him know that 

‘his remorse and atonement have brought her “ happiness, not 
sorrow,” and that eagerly she will look for his return when the 
new life just begun has completely effaced the old. 

The one obvious criticism to pass is that “‘ The Charlatan”’ is no 
charlatan. Moreover, if he can by an exercise of will throw a girl 
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into an hypnotic sleep and in that state compel her to traverse a 
terrace, enter a stranger’s room, and reveal the close-locked 
secrets of her heart, he can surely induce his “subject” 
to receive a ‘‘ brain-impression”” of the person engrossing her 
thoughts. But apart from this contradiction, Woodville’s character 
is so interestingly drawn, and above all this hypnotic Hindoo is 
so superbly played by Mr. Tree, that no amount of criticism of 
this kind can diminish the effect of the piece. Full of ‘ picture,” 
glowing with colour, the drama is an admirable composition of 
memorable scenes, and in the hands of other actors would no 
doubt be impressive enough. But Mr. Tree, most cleverly 
assisted by Mrs. Tree, makes far more of it than that. The 
romantic glamour they cast over the well-poised, skilfully-con- 
trasted central figures is a very triumph of imagination and skill. 
Their handling of the third act—the dangerous scene of the sleep- 
walking and Woodville’s startling volte-face—is quite masterly. On 
the one hand the suggestion of turbulent passion beneath an 
almost unruffied exterior, the throes of moral anguish, the bitter- 
ness of the man’s voluntary humiliation; on the other, the 
impression of girlish innocence, of childlike fear, of touching 
indifference to her own peril in the face of her lover’s shame, 
could hardly have been more simply or more powerfully conveyed. 
Indeed, Mr. Tree’s impassive, dignified Oriental, sparing of 
gesture but lavish of facial play, commanding in manner and look, 
sallow and sleek, with raven hair, and strange lustrous eyes, 
must rank with the most striking creations which even he has 
accomplished. 

Honours yet remain for division among the minor players, or 
rather players of minor parts, despite the brilliant and over- 
shadowing success of Mr. and Mrs. Tree. Mr. Fred Kerr shows 
us a half-fledged Juxon Prall in the intellectual fop Mervyn 
Darrell, and his diverting work in ‘‘Judah”’ is the measure 
of his success and drollery here. The beautiful Lady Carlotta 
requires only a girl with beauty and a cheery manner, which are 
quite the least important qualifications possessed by clever Miss 
Lily Hanbury. Mr. Nutcombe Gould presents another courtly 
old peer, and sets an example in bearing and manner by following 
which the boorish Lord Dewsbury of Mr. Fred Terry—never at 
home in these modern plays of restrained passion and unobtrusive 
feeling—would become more acceptable. There is an excellent 
little study of character by Mr. Holman Clark of Professor 
Marrables, a scientist “too old to have formed any opinions,” 
and very hazy about the existence of the soul, of which he “‘ has 
not verified the fact.” And with pretty Miss Irene Vanbrugh 
as a sweet girl graduate addicted to Paracelsus and snubbing. her 
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mother, and Mr. Charles Allan as a trimming, time-serving dean, 
the cast is complete. The play was received with great warmth, 
as well it might be, for though Mr. Buchanan’s social satire may 
not strike very deep, it furnishes a highly effective background 
for a picturesque drama of emotion and intrigue, and provides 
Mr. and Mrs. Tree with characters in which they play with 
exquisite art and extraordinary effect. 


“A GAUNTLET.” 


A new and 6riginal play, in three acts, translated from the Norwegian of Bjornstjerne Bjornson, by 
Osman Edwards, and adapted by George P. Hawtrey. 


First produced in London at the Royalty Theatre on Saturday evening, 20th January, 1894. 








Ries co we ee oe BU EORD Frederike.. .. .. Miss ConNELIE CHARLES 
Mr. Christensen -» Mr. Gecrce P, HawTrREY Kamma .. .. .. Miss FLorEncE Munro 
Alf Christensen... .. Mr. Gaston MERVALE Hanna... .. .. Miss Kate Graves 
Hoff oo os ee Mr. A. BuckLaw Else .. .. .. +» Miss Frances BurRtEIGH 
Peter .. .. .. .. Mr. Herbert GEORGE Olga .. .. .. «. Miss Maup CLirrorp 
Mrs. Ries .. .. .. Miss Lovise Moopir Ortrude .. .. .. Miss EpirH Ma!TLanp 
Mrs, Christensen .. Miss KATHERINE STEWART | Svava.. .. .. .. Miss AnnizE Rose 

arie .. .. Miss EILEEN Munro 


Translated by Mr. Osman Edwards and adapted by Mr. George 
Hawtrey, this play of Bjornson’s failed to make much impression. 
When a play does this it appears to be considered a point of 
etiquette for the journalist to state that everything that could be 
done for the piece was loyally done by the actors, but, &c., &c. 
In this particular instance, however, the demands of etiquette are 
a little too heavy. The fact is that in dramas of this class—the 
Scandinavian-ethics class, wherein action is replaced by argument, 
and broad dramatic situations by somewhat niggling develop- 
ments of character—a special kind of actor is wanted. A very 
delicate touch and a very nice observation are required, and a 
sensitiveness to the pictorial importance of detail which: by no 
means every actor can command. 

In “‘ A Gauntlet” the Norwegian novelist deals with the theme 
so dramatically handled by Mr. Pinero in ‘‘ The Profligate ’’—the 
theme chosen by Mdme. Sarah Grand for treatment in ‘‘ The 
Heavenly Twins.” But he deals with it in a very mild way. 
Svava learns that the man to whom she is betrothed has lived 
what Aubrey Tanqueray calls ‘a man’s life,” and in consequence 
declines to marry him. There is moral investigation in every 
quarter. Everybody more or less is found tarred with the same 
brush, and a good deal of pressure is brought to bear upon Svava 
to reconsider her decision. But all to no purpose. And practi- 
cally the play is done when she first expresses her determination. 
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Now, to make much of this requires unconventional acting. 
New wine in old bottles we know the fate of. And the result is 
not dissimilar when actors of the old school are thrust into plays 
of the new. It should be said that Mr. Elliott, as the priggish 
heroine’s frivolous father, a Scandinavian Brigard, acted with his 
usual exceeding cleverness and finish ; that Mr. George Hawtrey 
contributed a brilliant little sketch of character-comedy ; that 
Miss Moodie, as a crushed matron, out-Solnessed her Mrs. Solness 
in lugubrious lachrymosity ; and that this version of the play— 
infinitely less dramatic than that translated by Mr. H. L. Braek- 
stad—was the only one the author would sanction. 

After Bjornson’s play came “ Penelope,” a musical version of 
“« The Area Belle,” which served to re-introduce Miss Kate Santley 
to the stage most closely associated with her reputation as a lively 
singer and vivacious actress. 


“THE TRANSGRESSOR.” 


A play in four acts, by A. W. Gattie. 
First produced at the Court Theatre, on Saturday evening, January 27th, 1894. 


Eric Langley .. .. Mr. ArTHuR ELwoop. Hon. and Rev. Henry )} Phone 
Gerald Hurst, M.D... Mr. Seymour Hicks. Meredith .. .. ; Mt- Artur Buckiaw. 
= Foster . ca’ Mr. JAMES FERNANDEZ. _— Woodville.. .. Miss Sane ——— 
Sir Thos. Horncliffe, ) onstance .. .. .. Miss Bessie Hatton. 
Bart. .. .. ..} Mt-CHAS.BROORFIELD. | Anne .. |. |. |. Miss Minna BLAKIsTON. 
Sylvia .. .. .. «. Miss OLGa NETHERSOLE. 


Can a great actress carry a dull play? That was the question 
propounded at the Court. But Mr. Gattie never intended that. 
discussion during and after his play should rage round a problem 
like that. In writing ‘‘The Transgressor”’ he was full of the 
iniquities and injustice of the law. Given a husband whose wife 
loses her wits and who falls in love with a fascinating girl, how shall 
he behave. Shall he remember those little words, ‘“ for better, 
for worse,” and bear his cross like a man; or, calmly wait until 
the tide of passion, which rolls in upon him after years of loneli- 
ness and self-denial, grows to such height that his power of 
resistance is unavailing, and he permits an innocent girl to be 
borne away with him on the flood? These were the questions 
which confronted him, these he hoped to poise in a dramatic 
shape, and with these enthral a countless succession of audiences. 
But inexperience and an unfortunate blindness to the unattrac- 
tiveness of his theme shattered his hopes, and had it not been for 
Miss Olga Nethersole and her extraordinary art, we might have 
been left without even the problem aforesaid. 
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Eric Langley had a mad wife, and for twenty years posed as a 
widower. Then he fell in love with Sylvia Woodville and drifted. 
Intending to tell the whole truth, he told only that part of it 
relating to his love, and went through a form of marriage with 
her. Through incredible folly on his part the rest of the story 
became known, and Sylvia had to suffer all the agony of horror 
that his treachery had ensured for her. But fury gave place to 
humiliation, shame to love. What though he had been false? At 
least he had loved her well enough to commit a crime for her. 
That should be his excuse, if not his justification, and Sylvia 
defied the world, braved its judgment, and gave herself to him 
‘* body and soul ’’—presently, however, consenting to his working 
out such atonement as he could by submitting to the laws which 
he had outraged, with the promise that she would wait for him 
—presumably on earth, possibly in heaven—and for the bliss 
to come. 

That is Mr. Gattie’s story, a story in which he begs the question 
in every other scene. His hero, as drawn, is a dastard and a 
craven ; his heroine, a white flower ruthlessly trampled in the 
mud. Whereas to do justice to his theme, to treat his subject 
seriously, it is essential that the criminal and the victim shall 
find no place in the scheme, that each party to the action shall 
be in full possession of all the facts before the argument upon 
justice or injustice begins. One must therefore deny Mr. Gattie 
any praise for choice of subject or the handling of it. Indeed, 
there is much that is dull and commonplace in the work. But 
praise and gratitude alike are his for that one scene of Sylvia’s 
agony. . 

We do not reach it by the right road, but somehow or other 
reach it we do, and once there the previous dulness is forgotten. 
Miss Nethersole has done fine work. There were brilliant 
moments even in that unsatisfying and unedifying Janet Preece in 
‘‘The Profligate.” Her repentant Faustine in ‘‘ A Silent Battle ”’ 
dignified a third-rate play. Zicka, the purring spy of “ Diplo- 
macy,” the adventuress of the limelight and the mysterious chord, 
in her hands became a woman. It has long been obvious that 
for distinction and sheer intellect she is the finest artist on our 
stage. But it is doubtful if anyone ever looked to her for so 
masterly an exposition of conflicting emotion as that witnessed 
on Saturday night. To say that the house rose at her is to con- 
vey but a fraction of the truth. Quivering from the triumphant 
assault of her pathos and passion, the audience had no mind for 
the faults and follies of the piece, and were concerned with only 
one question—‘“‘ Will this wonderful acting carry the play?” 

Of the many clever actors engaged, none other got a worthy 
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opening for his talent. Buoyant Mr. Seymour Hicks was wasted 
on a doctor who is a prig; Mr. Brookfield could not create even 
comic effect as an impressionist painter ; Mr. Elwood, despite his 
distinction and fine restraint, was unable to make anything of 
Langley but a coward; and Mr. Bucklaw actually earned com- 
passion by being cast for an eavesdropping curate, who should be 
shorn of the second syllable as well as his cloth. Miss Bessie 
Hatton was by far the happiest, being very sweet and tender and 
charming as a lively girl. Butreally there was no call to mention 
anyone but Miss Nethersole ; for the play was Miss Nethersole, 
and Miss Nethersole was the play. 


*“ DICK SHERIDAN.” 


A new and original Comedy in four acts, by Robert Buchanan, 


First Produced at the Comédy Theatre, on Saturday evening, 8rd February, 1894. 


Richard Brinsley Mr. Abednego .. .. Mr. JoHNn Byron. 
Sheridan .. y} Mr. H. B. Invina. Servant . Mr. Bertram. 

Dr. Jonathan O’ ‘Leary Mr. Branpon Tuomas, | Mr. Linley’ 's Servant.. Mr. ANNING. 

Lord Dazzleton .. .. Mr. Cyrin Maung. Lady Miller .. .. Miss VANE. 

Captain Matthews .. Mr. Lewis WALLER. Lady Pamela Stirrup. . Miss Lena ASHWELL. 

Sir Henry Chase.. .. Mr. Sypney Brovucu. Lady Shuttleworth .. Miss C. Brrerzcke. 

Mr. Linley .. .. .. Mr. Epmunp Manpnice.| First Lady .. .. .. Miss Carew. 

David Garrick .. .. Mr. Witt DEnNsis. Second Lady -. «- Miss Errre Wixiams. 

Mr. Wade .. .. .. Mr. F. M. Pacer. Miss Beamish .. .. Miss A. O'Brian, 

Captain Knight .. .. Mr. Craw ey. Mrs. Lapp-t Miss PaTTiz BROWNE, 
fr.Cox .. .. .. .. Mr. H. Jd. Canvint. Miss Elizabeth Linley Miss WINIFRED Emeky. 





One may question it as history and deny it as ‘‘ old comedy; ”’ 
but there is no disputing that in “‘ Dick Sheridan”’ Mr. Buchanan 
has conceived and Mr. Carr has artistically presented a whole 
gallery of very pretty, lively, entertaining pictures. The first 
few of the series plunge us into the vortex of the fashion and folly 
and frivolity of Bath. At the Assembly Rooms, gallants old and 
young, bewigged, beruffled, and berapiered, elegantly lourge 
and lazily quiz, flirt, and simper, and lightly tread the gavotte 
and the minuet. They form a page from Austin Dobson, trans- 
lated into flesh and blood. And if -the ladies be not in truth his 
“* Ladies of St. James’s,” with the crowd they would pass very 
well for modish members of that more select assemblage. 

These pictures of the first act supply new illustrations of the 
old story, that the course of true love never did run smooth. 
Suitors three are there-for the hand of the lovely Miss Linley, 
and Sheridan the spendthrift being the man of her choice, his 
suit alone is frowned on by her portly parent, a gentleman of 
overhanging eyebrows and Dr. Johnsonian frame. But frown as 
he may, Miss Linley will have none of his choice, the antique 
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fop Lord Dazzleton, nor of the dashing Captain Matthews. 
Title and purse cannot lend charm to the withered and wizened 
old peer, nor can the handsome face and passionate fervour of 
his younger rival blind her to the Captain’s sinister look. But 
since the father remains obdurate, it behoves the daughter to be 
compliant, and the treacherous Captain, having provided a 
chaise in anticipation of his being chosen as her escort to France, 
in her flight from her father and her home, Sheridan and she 
take it and elope. 

Then come pictures of the youthful author’s struggles for a 
hearing and for bread. His marriage with Miss Linley is unknown. 
She has returned to her father’s house, and awaits her husband’s 
success before publishing the truth. And Sheridan in his garret, 
devotedly tended by an old Irish tutor, starves and despairs. Till 
one day, Garrick, the great David Garrick, walks in. with the 
news that ‘“‘ The Rivals” is a work of genius, and that he will do 
his utmost to get it produced at Drury Lane. Garrick, however, 
is a clumsy muddler as well as a very unauthoritative and unex- 
pectedly gauche and nervous person. To enjoy a pointless little 
joke of his own, he has brought with him Sheridan’s worsted rival, 
Dazzleton, whose influence at the Lane is paramount, and who 
no sooner learns the identity of the author than he vows undying 
vengeance for the trick at Bath. But if Drury Lane won’t have 
the comedy Covent Garden will, and the prettiest picture of all 
is of Miss Linley in her boudoir on the night of its production, 
waiting for news of success. 

Her heart and mind are in the play-house. To her faithful 
little maid she can talk only of that and ofhim. Distractedly she 
paces between the moonlit window and the ruddy glowing hearth, 
her lovely face pallid with excitement, her slender form quivering 
in an agony of suspense. It must, it must be a triumph, for has 
she not, with a wife’s eloquence and a woman’s tears, won over 
the all-powerful enemy, Lord Dazzleton himself, and has he not, 
with a richly-gloved hand upon his battered but kindly old heart, 
vowed that Dick Sheridan shall be proclaimed the genius that he 
is? Yes, it must be atriumph. Her love transports her to the 
scene, and she sees and hears it all. The flashes of wit ; the 
answering ripples of laughter, swelling to roars of delight ; the 
resounding cheers ; that great jubilant shout which stamps a play 
with success; the pale face of her hero smiling his gratitude 
before rushing to clasp his darling Betty to his heart, and tell their 
glad secret to the world. She sees it all, and her heart is aflame 
with pride and love, and—the door opens, and on the threshold, 
dimly.seen in the deep shadow, stands her hero, humbled and 
broken. No need to tell the story. Failure is written upon 
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every feature. Captain Matthews has won. To his malignity 
the first-night fiasco is due, and the lover’s last hope has gone. 
But out of evil sometimes cometh good. The Captain presses 
his persecution too far. Bringing Mr. Linley into his child’s 
room to reveal her in her lover’s arms, he draws out the crushing 
confession that the two shameless ones are man and wife, and 
the villain’s trump card is taken. 

What remains? Only the unquestioned triumph of “‘ The 
Rivals’’ on its second performance, and the famous duel. Mr. 
Buchanan would be no playwright: were he to neglect such a 
chance as history affords him of a thrilling fight between Sheridan 
and the Captain, and the fight we duly enjoy. It is not fought 
with the tigerish ferocity described by the historians. The rapiers 
do not snap as in ‘‘ The Corsican Brothers,” and we are denied 
the thrill of a combat between men jabbing at one another with 
splinters of steel, in the beast-like spirit of Mr. Kipling’s bar- 
barians, Torpenhow and Dick. Mr. Buchanan has tempered the 
fight to his shorn hero. But enough remains for pictorial pur- 
poses, and this picture of the ill-lit garret, and the white-faced 
men in flickering candle-light, exchanging deadly thrusts with 
glittering steel, is of a kind to rank high in popular esteem. 

The worst and best are said of the play in saying that it is 
full of pictures. Characters, of course, are but lightly touched 
in. There is no detail, no profundity, anywhere. Lord Dazzleton, 
the showiest of the set, is really two gentlemen at once— 
separated by a gulf. For two acts and a bit he is all fop and 
heartlessness, for the rest all sentiment. But Mr. Cyril Maude 
makes a noble jump when the chasm is reached, and with the 
cleverest work he has ever done lands safely on the other side. 
Clever, very clever, all the way through, for just one moment, 
a moment of sincerity, regret, and humiliation, he is a great 
artist. Mr. Buchanan’s Sheridan is a woeful disappointment. 
Either he pictures him—in his own immortal phrase—‘‘ a dull 
young man of saturnine proclivities’”—or he is misrepresented 
by the actor. Sheridan was all spirit and joke and fire 
—the life of the rout and of the tavern. He loved a song 
anda glass. And was, I suggest, just such a sparkish fellow as 
Mr. Charles Wyndham could have shown us a dozen years ago— 
could show us perhaps to-day. Whereas this Dick of the Comedy 
is moony, morbid, almost morose. He is dull and depressing, 
save when outwitting an Old Jew of less philanthropic prin- 
ciple than Mr. Hare’s. But if the conception be faulty, there is 
real promise in the execution. Mr. H. B. Irving, though prone 
to an excess of romantic fervour, plays with genuine feeling, and 
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in his comedy scene is ‘curiously suggestive of his father in 
method and in charm. 

Miss Emery’s delicate hand finds a perfect medium in Miss 
Linley. Full of exquisite feeling, all that she does, says, and 
looks—and particularly looks, for a lovelier vision the stage never 
beheld—is quite enchanting, and exercises all the old and irre- 
sistible fascination of Rosamund Athelstane. Nor is the tale told 
yet. Mr. Brandon Thomas as an eighteenth-century Jaikes, 
a self-appointed body-servant with just a smattering of the 
classics—‘‘ O’Learyus sum, non Garrickus,” is his salutation of 
the great little Davy—is of inestimable value in lightening dull 
scenes; while the pretty impulsive girlishness of Miss Lena 
Ashwell, Mr. Sydney Brough’s manliness and nice conduct of a 
’kerchief, hat, and sword, in a part all too slight and seldom seen, 
a meaning study of a knowing lady’s maid by Miss Pattie 
Browne—Miss Lottie Venne’s legitimate successor, and a very 
grim and powerful performance, finely restrained and marked by 
tragic passion, by Mr. Lewis Waller, the ideal Captain Matthews, 
are notable features of a production in which one can hardly 
place a finger on a weak spot. In ‘“‘ Dick Sheridan,” the author 
of ‘‘ The Charlatan ’’ has not done his best, but what is lacking 
in his work is more than made amends for by Mr. Carr, who has 
set upon the stage a dozen Orchardsons and a score of Marcus 
Stones, any one of which amply repays such as care for exquisite 
colouring and grace, and the quaint charm and dainty elegance 
of an artificial age. 


“CASTE.” 


A Comedy in three acts, by T. W. RoBERTson. 
Revived at the Garrick Theatre, on Monday evening, 5th February 1894. 


Hon. George D’Alroy Mr. Forses Ropertson.| Dixon .. .. .. .. Mr.G@. Du Mavcrier. 
Captain Hawtree .. Mr. W. L. ABINGDON. Marquise de 8t. Maur Miss Rose Lecitercy. 
Eceles .. .. .. «. Mr. G. W. Anson. Polly Eccles... .. .. Miss May Harvey. 
Sam Gerridge .. .. Mr. GILBert Hare. | Esther Eccles .. .. Miss Kate Rorke. 


Comparisons are—everything that is insanitary—of course. 
We have it on Mrs. Malaprop’s authority. But in the case of 
‘‘ Caste’ it is impossible to avoid them, to some extent. To 
the extent, shall we say, of comparing pegs that are round—in 
holes of similar shape—with pegs that are square? Ona glance 
at Mr. Hare’s company for this revival, certain features at once 
presented themselves as likely to confront one at performance. 
Miss Rorke’s Esther seemed sure to stand out as an effort of 
strenuous pathos, and the conjunction of Mr. Forbes Robertson 
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as D’Alroy ensured a very powerful rendering of the scenes of 
parting and reunion. Then Miss Rose Leclercq for the tiresome, 
Froissart-quoting ‘‘ Marquizzy,”’ was obviously an ideal choice. 
And the selection of Mr. Ansun for Eccles appeared a sagacious 
one. For the rest it was something of a toss-up whether success 
or failure was more probable. And, on the whole, Monday’s 
experience was of a nature to encourage prophecy. 

Miss Rorke was perfect, and so was Miss Rose Leclercq, and 
the big pathetic moment was done ample justice to. Indeed, 
Miss Rorke's insistent strength at this juncture, the finely con- 
ceived struggle between heart and will, her silent agony of grief, 
and sudden break and collapse, chivalrously aided as it was by 
Mr. Robertson’s artistic avoidance of anything like equally 
dramatic treatment of D’Alroy’s suffering, saved the whole piece. 
Here was a gem of acting. The mos: callous old playgoer in 
the pit, and the emotional sister artist in the stalls, alike paid it 
the tribute of tears, and no one was satisfied until the curtain had 
risen again and again to permit Miss Rorke and Mr. Robertson 
to bow their acknowledgments. 

But saving this scene and that of D’Alroy’s return—superbly 
played by Mr. Robertson and Miss Rorke—the revival was 
terribly disappointing. Mr. Abingdon is too clever an actor to 
let Hawtree slip through his fingers, but he failed to give it the 
weight and value it used to possess. And think—only think-—of 
a Gerridge shorn of his Cockney accent but with the balance 
redressed by a full complement of aspirates; of a farcical 
Eccles without unction; and a mirthless Polly, precise in 
utterance, ‘‘high-toned”’ in pronunciation, and barely out of 
short skirts—perhaps as asly side-reference to the ballet. Shades 
of Mrs. Bancroft, Miss Venne, David James, George Honey, 
Brookfield, Hendrie, and how many more, can such things be? 
No amount of detail, no exertion of intelligence, can atone for 
mistakes of judgment like these. Make them and the comedy 
disappears. The humour of the little house: in Stangate 
evaporates. And in place of the dear old fairy-tale, potent mix- 
ture of laughter and tears, we get rather stodgy domestic drama, 
touching, at one or two points—thanks to the actors—almost. 
tragic confines. Still the play fought its way along, despite forced 
fun and mere husk of humour; but it is safe to predict that the 
one pleasant remembrance of this revival will be of the intensely 
pathetic acting of Miss Rorke and Mr. Robertson, and that never 
was the absence of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft and Mr. Hare so 
deeply deplored. 
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Some Amateur Performances. 





“AN UNPAID DEBT,” BY THE WHITTINGTON CLUB. 


Mr. Charles Dickinson, the hope of the Whittington Club, as far as its 
literary ambitions are concerned, is not that most distressful thing, a sort 
of genius. Best for his own comfort and for that of “the kind friends in 
front,” perhaps, that he is not, and that, to quote John Oliver Hobbes’ apt 
definition, his mind is not pitched higher than his voice. They are nicely 
attuned. Plot and situation are his ideals, and his voice, fortunately, is 
strong enough to give expression to them. Jrgo, in the new play pro- 
duced by the Whittington, he is to be congratulated upon a strong story 
well told. There are no false scents. Through three acts of his play, the 
author goes right ahead, piling situation ov. situation, and keeping his eye 
tirmly fixed on the culminating one in the third act. The fourth act isa 
trifle tedious—a common complaint with last acts, and one which not even 
Mr. Grundy’s delightful “Sowing the Wind” altogether escaped.. The 
knot is unravelled and our interest has ceased. The harmless, necessary 
explanations and reconciliations fritter away our patience, and not even 
the suicide of the repentant villain stirs our Llood. The ingredients of 
Mr. Dickinson’s dramatic dish are a debt (of hate, of course—no one 
burdens his memory with the remembrance of any other kind of debt), 
apparent bigamy, and hypnotic suggestion. Effective, if not precisely new, 
these ingredients, and when mixed by the author with a certain deftness, 
a sufficiently desirable dish. The debt of hate and the hypnotic power 
belong to one Buloff, forger and bigamist. He is conscientiously desirous 
of discharging that debt, and his old enemy being dead, is quite prepared 
to regard the son a3 legatee. This Arthur Murray is wedded to a woman 
who believes herself to be Bulof’s widow. The latter, therefore, has the 
game apparently in his own hands. This game he proceeds to play with 
the help of hypnotic suggestion. With its aid Mrs. Murray is drawn to 
his room (no, there is no obligation to “ The Charlatan,” for Mr. Dickinson’s 

ylay preceded Mr. Buchanan’s).. Thither in hot pursuit comes Murray. 
Hot words lead to the discovery that Bu/off has been tracking down his 
own brother, who has inherited the name with the fortune of Murray. Buloff 
is instantly transformed from the tiger to the dove. The contested lady 
is proved to be the legal property of Mfurray, and Buloff, with the police 
hard at his heels, shuffles off the mortal coil with ease and expedition. 
The Whittington are always reliable. At their best, they rise above 
amateur high-water mark, and at their worst they may be trusted to give 
failure a wide berth. Against the really powerful work of Miss May 
Whitty as Mrs. Murray, the much tried, their efforts, it is true, showed 
up as something lacking in strenuousness ; but nevertheless, playing with 
care and earnestness, they held the attention of the audience. Mr. 
Dickinson enjoyed the common experience of parents, and found his 
offspring rather more than he could comfortably manage ; but the exercise 
of tact and judgment brought him within measurable distance of Buloff. Mr. 
Gordon Taylor, ever distinguished for sincerity and distinction of manner 
and bearing, was an interesting Murray, and rose to the big scene 
with Bulof’ without much apparent effort. ‘Tis a wise dramatist 
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who stops short of satiating his audience, and Mr. Dickinson’s 
would have welcomed a double allowance of Z'wiggs, the bombastic 

rvenu ; and his obsequious dependent, played in the drollest fashion by 
Mtr. Clark and Mr. Dutton. But the same cannot be said of the comic 
love scenes, which, between book covers, would be ruthlessly skipped, 
though the fair American and her lover had all the piquancy of Miss Norton 
and the agreeable freshness of Mr. Walther. Miss Mary Stuart supplied 
an affecting picture of the dog-like devotion of Buloff’s neglected wife, 
Mr. Wells was an unstagey stage detective, and Mr. Moore’s waiter was an 
excellent bit of character. 


“THE MAGISTRATE,” BY THE ANOMALIES. 


Were the critic as complete a prey to green and yellow Melancholy as 
the smileless king of remote history, there would be no great cause for 
surprise. Were he addicted to rambles in dark churchyards, accompanied 
by Kruz’s favourite, “ Meditations Amongst the Tombs,” it would be but 
natural. Loudly and unceasingly is the instability of life dinned into his 
ears, for in a world of ceaselessly shifting shadows there is nothing quite 
so kaleidoscopical as the amateur club. One turn, and the old faces are 
lost to view, and, to all intents and purposes, the club is brand new. The 
Anomalies have undergone such a change, though, it is to be hoped, only 
for the moment. Another turn of the kaleidoscope, and perhaps the 
familiar faces will be again to the front. If not, there’s a tear to be 
brushed away for the sake of auld lang syne, and a welcoming hand- 
shake for those who promise to wear with becoming dignity the mantle , 
that has descended to them. Mr. Frank Norton proved that be has in him 
the right grit for farcical work, and his Posket scored very nearly full 
marks. Mr. Edward Grey, too, makes a very fair Cis. And when the 
game was not in their hands, there, prepared to take all further responsi- 
bility, was Miss Lizzie Henderson, very, very funny in the familiar part of 
Mrs, Posket, and well backed up by Mr. Damer Dawson, realistically 
explosive as the Indian officer. Miss Schuler and Mr. Deane were voted 
amusing, and there was nothing in the rendering of the minor parts 
unworthy of the traditions of the Club. 


“DANDY DICK,” BY THE ROMANY CLUB. 


Whatever sins in the way of casting, whether of omission or commission, 
may be laid to the charge of the Romany in the day when amateur 
accounts come to be reckoned up, at least it shall be counted unto them 
for righteousness that their principal part is always filled to a nicety. It 
may or may not be a case of makeshift ere they have finished the distribu- 
tion, but their central figure, at least, must be, like Czsar’s wife, beyond 
suspicion. And that is wisdom, especially where Mr. Pinero’s farces are’ a 
question. For the issues hang upon the one part. If you have the right 
inan there, the battle is three parts won. Without him, though the rank 
and file die never so gamely, the cause is hopeless—as the Crystal Palace 
Club recently proved to demonstration. No such disastrous experience was in 
store for the Romany when they laid politic hands upon Mr. Pinero’s 
popular farce. For they had Mr. Trollope, in manner, voice and smile all 
that one could ask of the Dean, and there they were at once three parts of 
the way to the winning-post. And there was no difficulty in covering the 
remaining distance, with Mrs. Walkes to put briskness and _ spirit 
into every scene, with Miss Annie Webster to strengthen the third act 
as amateurs have never yet had it strengthened, with Mr. Walkes exactly 
what the boorish country constable should be, and with little Miss Allen 
as dainty a Sheba asI have seen, and a veritable “ find,’ upon which the 
Romany may warmly congratulate themselves. Only less exellent by 
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one degree were Mr. Birch Reynardson, Mr. Ward, and Mr. Jeaffreson, and 
if the sanctimonious butler and the hypochondriacal hussar left something 
to be desired, it was so inconsiderable as to be scarcely worthy of mention. 


“4 HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS,” BY THE THESPIS CLUB. 


Rebeliion is the order of the day, and really, had the audience at Kilburn 
taken a leaf from the book of the “revolting” daughters or some other 
body whose souls are, for one reason or another, in arms, their action would 
have been quite justifiable. Had they loudly voiced their discontent at 
being set down to such ay ote fare as this most tedious comedy, or 
given it mute expression, and softly and silently vanished away, they had 
not Leen dubbed unreasonable. But they stuck to their seats like Spartans, 
tired by a loyal determination to die, if need be, in the sacred cause of 
friendship, and for once virtue reaped a richer reward than it proverbially 
enjovs, for the skill of the actors, if it could not exactly transform the 
unpalatable into the palatable, at least helped one to gulp it down without 
too wry a face. Mr. Colley Salter was the butterman, and right genial 
and expansive he was. Very welcome was Mr. E. W. H. Beaton’s vigorous 
colouring in some extremely tame scenes, and Mr. Barton was pleasant 
and unaffected as the snobbish lover. Miss Aimée Adams, though not in 
appearance the tradesman’s simple-minded niece, was gentle-and winning ; 
Miss Kate Adams, as Mrs. Barlow, livened up the play wonderfully ; so did 
Miss Simmons when opportunity permitted ; and in tiny parts Mr. Lewis 
and Mr. Brett Biggs attracted attention. “The Fair Equestrienne” should 
have been an exhilarating start to the evening, but somehow the sparkle 
seemed to have slipped through the fingers of the players. 


“THE MAGISTRATE, BY THE GENESTA CLUB. 


It isaverred that never but once—and that was on the historical occasion 
when Bos'on Harbour served as the tea-pot—has a really strong brew 
of tea®een seen in America. That strong brews of Mr. Pinero’s farce are 
equally phenomenal I will not assert, but not more than three or four such 
can I recall, and to that limited list the Genesta, the latest of the series, 
can scarcely be added. A very fair but not a strong brew ; individual 

erformances were good, but the general effect was not inspiriting. The 
fault could be laid at no particular door. There was nothing amiss with 
the tea, but the water had not quite reached boiling-point, and when that 
happens the result is a cup that does not cheer. Mr, Trevor Lloyd is not 
altogether the prop Posket should be; but, like the infant of nursery 
fame, when he’s good he’s very good indeed, and as this is the case for 
three minutes out of four, he must not be taken too severely to task. Mr. 
Trouncer is an invaluable Cis, and the Lukyn and Vale of Mr. Fourdrinier 
and Mr. Loehlein were trump-cards high in the honours. Mr. Ivimey, 
excellent droll that he is, gave Wyke his proper prominence. Miss Loxley 
has not the style for Mrs. Posket, but. her method is fairly effective and her 
energy exhaustless. There was much to commend in the Charlotte of Miss 
Meyer, and also, to come to lesser Juminaries, in the Misses De Witte and 
Messrs. Loxley, Bell, and Till. 





“THE SHAUGHRAUN, BY THE WEST LONDON CLUB. 
Four words would sum up all that is necessary to be said of this per- 
formance, and those words would be written up against the name of Mr. 
Sydney Teversham. “Alone he did it.” He was the Alpha and the 
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pose. of the production. The Club had staged a play demanding actors 
equal to vivid colouring, and they had staged it with a colourless cast, a 
cast that could manage nothing stronger than delicate “greenery yallery” 
tints. The case looked desperate ; but Mr. Teversham was prepared to 
see it through. Asactor and stage manager he showed himself indomitable 
and resourceful as the Shaughraun himself. As manager much might be 
written of the wonders he worked with the tiny stage of the Bijou Theatre, 
of the scenic effects he contrived, of the capital marshalling of his troops 
{more especially at the wake—in the last act the crowd was straggly and 
only half-hearted in its thirst for blood), but as actor twice the space would 
be required to do justice to the support he proved as Conn. A very 
Samson, he swung the play aloft and held it there, defying the deadening 
influences at work. He dared all and did all. In him and him alone the 
play lived and moved and had its being, though credit must be giver for 
one or two courageous attempts at support. First amongst these 
stood Mr, Haffenden, unintelligible but striking. as Harvey Duff. Mr. 
Cahill, completely misplaced, did his best in that state of life unto which 
the committee had called him. Mr. Monkley, though a trifle stiff, was not 
undeserving of mention, and Mr. Dicketts might have passed muster with 
aless stagey method. To conclude, genuine humour was forthcoming from 
Mrs. Ellis and Mr. Dickenson as Mrs. O'Kelly and Bridget the Keener 
respectively. 


“THE MAGISTRATE,” BY THE FORE STREET CLUB. 


Were I a member of Mr. Grundy’s visionary Moonlight Club, ten minutes 
of the first act of the Fore Street “ Magistrate ” would have been more 
than enough for me. I should have left St. George’s Hall at a run ; and 
had I, departing from their tactics, published my honest opinion, I should 
have written down the performance as tame beyond words. Had I, on 
theother hand, dropped in for ten minutes in the course of the thirdact I should 
have pronounced it a distinct success. Conscientiousness, however, detain- 
ing me in my seat, I stoically sat it through, and enjoyed the satisfaction 
of watching the barometer rise from dull to fair, and before the fall of the 
curtain stand at bright and settled. Upon Mr. Major’s head was the poor 
start. Not for one moment of the first act was he in the skin of the part. 
Mr. Atthill’s spirits were good, and Miss Henderson, dauntless as ever, 
worked her hardest; but, unaided, they could not make much way. In the 
second act things looked brighter. Here Miss Henderson and Mr. Rogers 
had the game in their own hands and the fun began. And the third act 
a found Mr. Major on his mettle. Roused to a sense of his 
responsibilities, he castasideevery weight and at one stride taking the lead, he 
covered the remainder of the course in capital style. Miss Annie Stalman, 
handicapped with a colourless Vale, showed to advantage when success 
hung upon her effortsalone. Mons. Adrien Roux, Mr. Pott, and Mr. Aslett, 
eo in the order of merit, all did good service ; but Mr. Roberts wasted 

Vyke’s opportunities in an absolutely prodigal fashion. 


“THE MERCHANT OF VENICE,” BY THE GARRICK DRAMATIC CLUB. 


Amateur clubs cannot, like Minerva, spring into being full-grown and 
armed for the fray. Would that it were possible, and that there was no 
troublesome, fractious infancy to be endured, no trying period when they 
lay disrespectful hands upon everything within reach, and labour under 
the delusion that their digestion rivals that of the ostrich. But the 
inevitable must be faced. The club must have its beginning, and the 
on-lookers must possess their souls in cory om whilst it learns wisdom from 
experience. The Garrick Club has that lesson to get by heart, and may 
they prove themselves apt in mastering it. Now, like the irascible 
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gardener in “Good for Nothing,” I want to keep quite calm and cool, and 
therefore content myself with suggesting that, at any rate for the present, 
Shakespeare should be left on the shelf. One thing more. Let them learn 
that a stage-manager is a valuable adjunct. If he happens to be what 
Mr. Chevalier terms “a God-given unit,” so much the better; but if he 
be only equal to understanding the value of positions, if he can supply a 
few hints to the weaker brethren, keep one eye on the supers and the 
other on the curtain, the gain to the play will be considerable. One or 
two scenes stood out well, notably those with Jessica and Lorenzo, played 
with graceful feeling by Miss Elsie Dennis and Mr. Middlemass. Mr. 
Savage and Mr. Lincoln, too, as Gobbo and Gratiano respectively were ot 
distinct value, and Mr. Stillwell bore himself well as Antonio. 
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Notes of the Month, 


DIRECTLY and indirectly, ‘‘ the critics” have pretty well mono- 
polised attention during the past month. No sooner had Mr. 
Charles Wyndham, in the course of an interview, alluded to them 
as ‘‘ the only judges left in this liberal age who sum up and decide 
with masks upon their faces,” and rammed his objection home with 
a reference to the Inquisition, than away flew the masks, and 
behold they stood revealed, names and portraits and all, naked 
yet unashamed, in the pages of the Idler. With two notable 
exceptions—Mr. Malcolm Watson of the St. James’s Gazette and 
Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy of the Pall Mali, the latter at once 
the sanest and most erudite and eloquent member of what Mr. 
Wyndham considers a guerilla band—the leaders succumbed to 
the blandishments of Mr. G. B. Burgin, and with doubtful wisdom 
flung off the last rags of anonymity, and confided to him the secrets 
of their prison house. A wondering world, open-eared and open- 
mouthed, has in consequence drunk in Mr. Clement Scott’s con- 
fession that upon occasion he has written a Daily Telegraph 
critique a column long between midnight and a quarter past one 
in the morning, together with Mr. William Archer’s agonised 
admission that not infrequently he spends hours upon an open- 
ing paragraph. Further, Mr. A. B. Walkley has taken the 
opportunity boldly to remove a last lingering doubt concerning 
the part played in his criticisms by the mot of the smoke-room 
and the chatter of his club. And finally, his claim to a monopoly 
of Impressionism has been ridiculed by an equally eminent 
authority, Mr. J. F. Nisbet, of the Times who maintains that 
everyone—even himself !—is an Impressionist ; while the veteran 
Mr. Moy Thomas—on his own evidence a taker of notes—is by 
a sweeping dictum of Mr. Walkley’s thereby convicted of utter 
ignorance of his ‘‘ business.” 


This appearance was successful enough, for gentlemen accused 
by so shrewd and observant a manager as Mr. Wyndham of 
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shirking publicity, but it paled its ineffectual fires before the 
blaze of interest in them kindled by Mr. A. W. Pinero. The guest 
of the Playgoers’ Club at their annual dinner on the 28th of 
January, Mr. Pinero concluded a remarkable speech with a few 
words of admonition and appeal addressed to his five or six 
hundred hosts. He truly believed, he said, that ‘‘ the breath of 
life of any art was drawn in an atmosphere of praise. Praise 
was the vital need of the artist, the greater part of whose 
wakeful hours—if he were truly an artist—was made up of the 


contemplation of his own shortcomings. . . . Those critics 
whose fame lived after them were the men who never missed an 
opportunity of praising thoroughly. . . . Condemnation was 


mere journeymen’s work ; whereas the critic who knew how to 
praise raised himself to the level of the artist he judged.” And 
‘it behoved such as had the interests of the Drama at heart to 
praise, praise, praise.” 


The temptation thus afforded for a general fitting-on of a 
mythical cap not even a masked critic could resist. Mr. Pinero’s 
words were challenged, approved, denied, explained, amended. 
‘*Think, think, think,” was Mr. Archer’s interpretation of this 
advice to the young critic. Mr. Zangwill reeled off columns of 
paradox and epigram and quip in the endeavour to fish the 
obvious truth from the bottom of a non-existent well. In lan- 
guage unintelligible to nine-tenths of his audience, Mr. Walkley 
elaborately made mock of the whole thing. Mr. Louis F. Austin 
indulged in solemn reproof. And to Mr. Harold Frederic alone, 
among the many who rushed into print, it was given to perceive 
that just exactly what was meant was said, and what was said 
was meant ; and that a dignified protest had at last been made 
by one in authority, and not a mere scribe, against the persistent 
adoption of a nil admirari attitude on the part of the critics in 
general. So the net result was the creation of additional interest 
in the critics, their standpoint, principles, methods, and aims, at 
the expense once again of the institution which, in theory, they 
exist to benefit, but which in practice exists to benefit them. 


Just six years ago Miss Ellaline Terriss went on the stage, as 
she has herself described in the columns’ of THE THEATRE, to play 
at the Haymarket the part created at the Vaudeville by Miss 
Kate Rorke, in Mr. Calmour’s ‘‘Cupid’s Messenger.” A three 
years’ engagement with Mr. Charles Wyndham followed this 
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brief experience, and introduced Miss Terriss to characters 
like Ada Ingot in ‘“ David Garrick,” Maria in “ School for 
Scandal,” Miss Neville in ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer,” and Jenny 
Gammon in “ Wild Oats,’’ as well as the heroines of ‘‘ Two 
Roses,” “‘ Betsy,” and“ Truth.” After an interval at the Strand 
in “ The Balloon” and “ Adsop’s Fables,” Miss Terriss joined the 
Princess’s Company and got her first taste of romantic melo- 
drama as Arrah in “ Arrah-na-Pogue,” and in “ After Dark,” 

\lone in London,” and ‘The Great Metropolis,” presently 
luigrating to the Court to play Miss Lily in “The Pantomime 
Rehearsal, Lady Belton in ‘‘ Marriage,” and in ‘‘ The Guards- 
man,” ‘‘ Faithful James,” ‘The Amazons,” ‘‘The Other 
Fellow,” ‘“‘ His Last Chance,” and ‘‘Good-bye.’’ At Christmas, 
Miss Terriss joined Mr. Oscar Barrett for the fairy pantomime of 
“‘ Cinderella” at the Lyceum, where her singular refinement, 
daintiness, and charm have largely contributed to the triumphant 
success of an entertainment which brings within measurable 
distance the banishment of music-hall vulgarities and meaningless 
spectacle from the pantomime stage. 


‘In November last Miss Terriss married Mr. Seymour Hicks, 
who jumped into popularity as Andrew MacPhail, the medical 
student in ‘‘ Walker, London.” Mr. Hicks is the author of 
several plays, among them ‘‘ This World of Ours,” ‘‘The New 
Sub.,” and ‘‘ Good-bye.” With Mr. Lawrence Irving he collabo- 
rated in a stage version of Sheridan Le Fanu’s grisly story 
“Uncle Silas,” the matinée performanze of which was duly 
noticed in THE THEATRE, and with Mr. Charles Brookfield he 
shared the writing of ‘‘ Under the Clock;” the ‘‘ topical satire”’ 
now running at the Court, in which Mr. Hicks represents the 
Pierrot who figures as a character portrait of the young actor in 
the present number of this magazine. 





By the death of Miss Rosina Vokes at Babbacombe on January 
27th, 1894, the stage loses a most accomplished burlesque actress 
and a very clever comedienne. For many years the most popular 
member of the famous Vokes Family, Miss Rosina was, from 1870 
. to 1879, a great attraction in pantomime at Drury Lane under the 
management of Mr. F. B. Chatterton. On marrying Mr. Cecil 
Clay, the brother of the well-known composer, she retired from 
the stage for awhile, presently, however, reappearing in America, 
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where Mr, Clay’s burlesque, ‘“‘ A Pantomime Rehearsal,” enjoyed 
extraordinary favour, and brought both author and actress a for- 
tune. Mrs. Clay died at the age of thirty-six, of which no less 


than twenty-six years had practically been passed upon the 
stage. 


Most play-lovers are (piay)book-buyers, and ‘‘ Pastor Sang” 
will appeal to them—by its hand-made paper, its dainty buckram 
binding, Mr. Aylmer Vallance’s mysterious design upon the 
cover, and the weird and wonderful frontispiece, not even alle- 
gorically illustrative of the play, by clever Mr. Aubrey Beardsley. 
But its interest for the book-reader lies deeper. Translated by 
Mr. William Wilson, ‘“ Over-Aivne,”’ as it is called in the 
Norwegian, here and there reminds one curiously of Mr. H. A. 
Jones’s ‘ Judah,” and now and again of that most impressive 
and significant of Ibsen’s poems, “‘ Brand.” Pastor Sang is a 
self-sacrificing miracle-worker, a minister whose prayers heal the 
sick, raise the dead, and divert avalanches if they do not remove 
mountains. But one miracle the Pastor has been unable to’ 
accomplish, the cure of his invalid wife. She is ‘‘ over-wrought”’ 
—that, Mr. Wilson tells us, is the equivalent of ‘‘ Over-A.vne.”’ 
She it is who really meets the strain and nervous out-put these 
miracles of her ‘‘ over-wrought”’ husband involve. And what she 
has undergone has broken her down. She has not slept for 
weeks. She has not risen from her bed for months. But Sang 
resolves that she shall first sleep, and presently rise strong and 
well again. He will kneel at the altar of the little church beside 
the manse, and pray; and not until his prayers are granted will 
he get up off his knees. Hundreds of villagers are flocking to 
the church to witness the miracle, and they shall kneel too, and 
this chain of prayer shall prevail. As he wills, so it is. The 
instant his voice is heard in supplication, that instant the tired 
eyelids close, his wife sleeps! But more is to come. Still the 
Pastor prays, and the kneeling crowd around the church pray 
with him. The suspense deepens, the nervous tension grows, 
even sceptics feel the mysterious influence. And at length the 
bedridden woman is seen to rise and walk. Transfigured, 
moving as in a trance, she glides towards her husband. Aware 
that his petition has been heard, he leaves the church to meet 
her. The air is filled with hallelujahs and rejoicings. But the 
moment her hands touch him, her strength fails, she droops, 
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sinks, and falls dead in his arms. The minister is dazed, thunder- 
struck. ‘‘ But this,” he cries, looking upward, “this was not 
the meaning! But this was not the meaning——? or else? or 
else ?”’ and, catching his hand to his heart, he too falls dead. 
As a vehicle for acting, it is nothing, for there is little or nothing 
to act. The effect lies entirely with the stage-manager. He 
must generate and diffuse the magnetic atmosphere. The hum 
of the assembling villagers, the stir as they kneel to pray, the 
solemn silence broken by the Pastor’s voice, the radiant vision of 
the dying woman, the cries of joy at her recovery, the awful 
shock of her death, these would be the stage effects—effects 
almost independent of individual actors. But to read it is to be 
infected, to be gripped personally by the weird intensity of the 
scene, to realise that a spiritual tragedy is in progress, and to 
feel that, if Bjornson is so great a master of dramatic situation as 
this drama suggests, he will be nothing less than a revelation to 
us here. 
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New Plays 


Propucep and Important Revivats in London, from January 19th, 1894, 
to February 15th, 1894. 


Jan. 


(Revivals are marked thus *) 


“A Gauntlet,” play, in three 2:ts, translated from the 
Norwegian of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson by Osman 
Edwards, adapted by George Hawtrey. Royalty. 

‘“‘The Transgressor,”’ play, in four acts, by A. W. 
Gattie. Court. 


“Beyond,” dramatic study, in one act, suggested by a 
story of René Maizeroy. Adapter unannounced. 
Matinée. Criterion. 

“Snowdrop,” play, in one act, by Neville Doone and 
Horace Newte. Bijou, Bayswater. 

“Mr. Fitz W—— ?”’ farcical operetta, by Horace Newte, 
lyrics by Walter Parke, music by Bond Andrews. 
Bijou, Bayswater. 

“Dick Sheridan,” comedy, in four acts, by Robert 
Buchanan. Comedy. 

“Caste,” the late T. W. Robertson’s comedy, in three 
acts. Garrick. 

“The Legacy,’ comedy, in one act, by Frank Lindo. 
Matinée. Royalty. 

“Judith Shakespeare,” drama, in one act, founded on 
an incident in William Black’s novel, by Alec 
Nelson. Matinée. Royalty. 

‘‘A White Elephant,” comedietta, in one act, by Arthur 
Heathcote. Brompton Hospital. 

“Two Hearts,” play, in one act, by S. J. Adair Fitz- 
gerald. Matinée. Royalty. 
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Jan. 15* “ The Little Widow,” farce, in three acts, by William 


Jarman. Royalty. 


In the Provinces, from January 18th, 1894, to February 12th, 1894 :— 


Jan. 


99 


13 


19 


“Blue Beard,” operetta, in four acts, by W. S. North, 
music by J. McCullum. Produced by Amateurs. 
Theatre of the National Children’s Hospital, Dublin. 

“‘Married by Proxy,” farce, in three acts, by A. W. 
Tuill. Theatre Royal, Greenock. 

‘“‘Massaroni,” opera, in three acts, composed by F. 
Bucalossi, libretto by F. Leslie Morton. Leinster 
Hull, Dublin. 

** Adrift on the World,” drama, in three acts, by J. C. 
Twist. Pier Pavilion, Southend-on-Sea. 

‘“‘Deene Farm,” operetta, in two acts, by Alfred Bate- 
man, music by George Richardson. St. Andrew’s, 
Stoke Newington. 

‘The Substance and the Shadow,” dra:na in two acts, 
by Frank Mullen and Thomas Atkinson. Art 
Gallery, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

‘‘A White Dove; or, a Morphia Maniac,” drama in 
four acts, by Charles Freeman. T. R., Willenhall. 

“‘The Gentleman Whip,” play, in one act, by H. M. 
Paull. Devonshire Park, Eastbourne. 

“The Boy,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by Arthur 
Law. Devonshire Park, Eastbourne. 

‘“‘Rizpah Misery,” drama, in one act, by Mrs. Vere 
Campbell. Grand, Glasgow. 

“In Old Kentucky,” American play, in four acts, by C. 
F. Dazey, adapted for the English stage by Arthur 
Shirley. Forcopyright purposes. T. R., Hull. 

‘“‘O’Hooligan’s Holiday,” farcical comedy, in four acts, 
by J. Russell Bogue. Victoria, West Stanley. 


In Paris, from January 9th to February 12th, 1894 :— 


Jan. 


u 


20 


22 


24 


““Une Dette de Jeunesse,” piece, in three acts, by 
Georges Bertal. Gymnase. 

“Paris qui Passe,’ revue, in three acts and nine 
tableaux, by MM. Blum and Toché. Nouveautés. 

‘* Le Flibustier,” comedy-opera in three acts, by Jean 
Richepin, music by César Cui. Opéra Comique. 

“Tzeyl,” drama, in verse, in four acts, by Armand 
Silvestre and Eugene Morand. Renaissance. 

‘“‘T,’ Héroique Le Cardunois,” farcical comedy, in three 
acts, by Alexandre Bisson. Variétés. 
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‘“‘ Famille,” comedy, in three acts, by Auguste Germain. 
Gymnase. 


‘‘ Le Trésor des Radjahs,”’ piece, in five acts, by Adolphe 
d’Ennery and Paul Ferrier. Chatelet. 

“Les Forains,” operetta, in three acts, by Maxime 
Boucheron and Antoine Mars, music by Louis 
Varney. DBouffes-Parisiens. 


‘** Carotins,” comedy, in four acts, by Edouard Pailleron. 
Theatre Francais. 
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